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RESPECTED colleague tells us that in twenty 

years of teaching educational administration he 
has never been able to make up his mind about 
the desirability of large-scale federal financial sup- 
port for education in the United States. Are the 
dangers so great as to outweigh the advantages? 

The larger problem illustrated by this question 
was succinctly stated many years ago by John Stuart 
Mill in his essay On Liberty. “To determine that 
point at which the evils. so formidable to human 
freedom, . begin to predominate over . . . the 
advantages of centralized power and intelligence, 

. is one of the most difficult and complicated of 
questions “es 

Apparently many Phi Delta Kappans are caught 
on the horns of this old dilemma. We recently asked 
a random 300 members to name what they consider 
the major issues in U.S. education. We surmised 
in advance that the issues raised could be rather even- 
ly categorized under the classic five—whom to teach, 
what to teach, when to teach. how to finance, how to 
control. Interestingly enough, the last two emerged 
as overwhelming winners. Often they were stated in 
such blunt terms as these: 

Can we have federal 
without federal control? 

Probably Phi Delta Kappans feel that we cannot 
have effective solutions to certain other nagging prob- 
lems—the ever-present difficulty in equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity, for example—until we resolve 
this issue. 


financing of the schools 


Just now, 


it appears to be unfashionable for the 
professional journals to discuss the problems of fed- 
eral aid, possibly because editors feel that educators 
have already made up their minds and there is noth- 


ing new to say. Possibly because they think there 
is no chance for an aid plan to be adopted now. 
Certainly more attention is being paid in our litera- 
ture to whom to teach and what to teach. 

We are not at all sure that this emphasis is de- 
served. It is Our personal conviction that the current 
crescendo of educational criticism—which empha- 
sizes educational philosophy, curriculum, and quality 
of instruction—has a much closer connection with 
our forms of political and social organization and 
certain accidents of national history than most critics 
realize. These factors have conspired to give us 
today an educational system which—although it can 
quote all the right goals for democracy and educa- 
tion—is inadequately and unevenly financed, terribly 
inflexible, and relatively inefficient. 

Seymour Harris says in the April Atlantic that 





our interests as a nation and even our survival often 
require values divergent from those fixed by the 
market. (The market offers $400,000 to the head of 
a distiller’s corporation while the highest paid col- 
lege president receives $45,000.) To us, survival 
has to be placed first in any hierarchy of values. 
And any way you look at it, improving the schools 
is almost certain to contribute more to survival than 
improving the quality or increasing the consumption 
of Old Givesufitz. 

If we can devise a way of injecting more money 
into our educational enterprise without waiting for 
a revolutionary change in the value patterns of 
John Q. Public, the quality of teaching and educa- 
tional leadership will improve, over the long haul; 
respect for learning will increase; and “educational 
philosophy in practice’—whatever that is—will do 
a slow about-face. 

Perhaps federal grants are not the best way of 
securing this injection of money. Nevertheless, the 
federal aid debate is going on today in quarters 
where it counts—the lay press and the national Con- 
gress. The House Education and Labor Committee 
has been hearing scores of witnesses since January— 
and as of May | had still taken no action. It is 
doubtful if final action on the bulk of legislation 
already introduced will be completed before ‘the end 
of June. 

It is with these considerations in mind that we 
offer in this issue of the KAPPAN four articles deal- 
ing directly with the problem of federal financial 
help to education. Two were prepared by authors 
representing great organizations with effective lob- 
bies, the AFL-CIO and the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. They take almost diametrically opposed points 
of view. Another article was written as Congressional 
testimony in favor of bills which would vastly in- 
crease federal support. The author, Agnes E. Meyer, 
represents no organization, but her intelligence, ideal- 
ism, and unflagging zeal for the improvement of the 
American community have won her nationwide re- 
spect. 

The last article was written for the KAPPAN by 
a young man who demonstrated in his best- selling 
book, Profiles in Courage, a mastery of language 
and an admiration for political figures who take un- 
popular stands. We make no apologies for presenting 
his views without also publishing the views of a 
politician who takes the other side. You can find 
the other side in three out of four of your daily 
papers. 

We do hope that you can make up your mind 
on this issue pretty soon, respected colleagues.—SME 
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The ABC’s of Federal Aid—1. Labor’s Point of View 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


As a Dominant Force in Edueation 


By STANLEY H. RUTTENBERG 


HE men of vision who founded the United 

States knew that their country needed an 

educational system consistent with the new 
form of government. The constitutions of several 
states called for public schools and stressed the 
importance of an educated population. It was not 
until the desperate need for a free public school 
system became evident to large segments of the 
population, however, that progress was made to- 
ward the goal of free education. Until the citizens 
of the new democracy stressed the urgency of 
founding a free public school system, it was not 
possible to raise the necessary money for public 
education programs. 

Not until the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century did the interests and efforts of citizens 
toward free education become strong enough to 
force the adoption of various education programs 
in several states. By the early 1830's there was 
universal white male suffrage, but the newly en- 
franchised voters found that they had to continue 
their fight for equality of citizenship beyond the 
right to a ballot. Education had been denied to 
those who could not afford it except in the pub- 
lic schools of New England, where the quality 
was inferior, and the charity schools of some 
other states, where entrance requirements in- 
cluded a pauper’s oath odious to a free man’s 
sense of equality and justice. Education meant 
equality. Education meant opportunity. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that some of the 
first segments of the American labor movement, 
the Working Men’s parties, organized in sixty- 
one cities and towns between 1828 and 1835, 
fought for “free and equal public education.” 
There were other demands on their platform, but 


MR. RUTTENBERG is director of research, American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, Washington, D. C. 


Two basic problems have always concerned 
the American labor movement, says the AFL- 
CIO research director: 1. Whose responsi- 
bility is it to pay for the schools? 2. Who has 
the ability to pay? 


Today, labor wants particularly to solve 
the problem of unequal educational oppor. 
tunity as it is affected by sectional differences, 
The only effective solution, its national 
spokesmen maintain, is some form of federal 
support. 


The AFL-CIO believes that such organiza- 
tions as the Chamber of Commerce, the NAM, 
and the Farm Bureau seek to conceal the 
real issue by raising false fears of federal 
control. 


the masthead of a typical Working Men’s paper 
started with the plank, “Equal and Universal Edu- 
cation,” followed by such demands as “Abolition 
of Imprisonment for Debt” and “Equal Taxation 
on Property.” 


While Horace Mann was striving to make “the 
dead letter of the Massachusetts schooi law live 
in classrooms,”! and other leaders, such as Henry 
Barnard, were seeking education reforms, the 
early representatives of organized labor took the 
lead in demanding from the governments of the 
various states the right to free and equal public 
schools. 

Opposition to their cause was powerful. John 
R. Commons, in his well authenticated History 
of Labour in the United States, describes a report 


1 Beard, Charles A. & Mary R., The Rise of American Civilization, 
the Macmillan Co., 1935, Vol. 1, p. 816. 
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in 1832 which showed that employers who em- 
ployed children from dawn until eight in the 
evening were not anxious to have those children 
withdrawn from work to attend schools. In fact, 
if a parent took one child out of the mill to 
send him to school, the employer would fire the 
entire family. 

Opposition also came from other sources. The 
Philadelphia National Gazette, essentially a liter- 
ary paper, commented in 1830: “To create or 
sustain seminaries for the tuition of all classes 
is beyond their [the people’s] province or power.” 
Later, the Gazette stated, “The scheme of uni- 
versal Equal Education at the expense of the 
State is virtually “Agrarianism.’ It would be a 
compulsory application of the means of the 
richer for the direct use of the poorer classes. . . .” 

The main argument against the idea of public 
schools was simply the fact that it would be 
necessary to increase taxes to maintain them. 
In Pennsylvania in 1835 nearly half the districts 
in the state rejected an act providing for tax-sup- 
ported schools, constituting a violent reaction 
against taxation. 

But the workingmen stuck to their argument 
that “in all governments where the sovereignty 
rests among the people, as it does in our republic, 
a general system of education, obtained by some 
means, is absolutely necessary to its existence.’* 

This was labor agitation in 1830—and it was a 
major force in the development of the free public 
school system in this country. “The vitality of 
the movement for tax-supported schools was de- 
rived, not from humanitarian leaders, but from 
the growing class of wage earners.” 

As the wealth of the nation grew, as industry 
became extensive and as the population increased, 
the educational system also expanded. Between 
1880 and 1910, illiteracy was reduced from 17 
per cent to 8 per cent. At the time of Lincoln’s 
inauguration, there were only 100 public high 
schools in the country; by 1880, there were 800; 
and by the turn of the century, over 6,000. 

The impetus caused by the agitation of labor 
groups continued. As the population grew and 
floods of immigrants came into the country to 
find new opportunities, the need for more and 
more schools became increasingly evident. 

But the resistance to the development of a sat- 
isfactory education system also continued. One 
of the underlying causes of opposition was still 
the reluctance of taxpayers to support the edu- 
cation of other people’s children. In earlier times, 
as | have already indicated, many merchants and 


‘Thid., p. 299. 
*Ibid., p. 327. 
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farmers were unwilling to be taxed for the bene- 
fit of laborers. In arguments against public school 
support, “liberty was assumed to be non-inter- 
ference with the individual; protection and tax- 
supported schools looked to government inter- 
ference....” ‘ 

As the twentieth century advanced, these con- 
cepts of liberty were gradually changed by the ex- 
tension of American legal theory to positive ideas 
of liberty by amending the Constitution to permit 
an income tax, by forbidding the employment 
of child labor, and by insisting on the compulsory 
attendance of children in schools. 

The labor movement continued to take a part 
in fighting for progress and making social changes. 
Child labor laws, with their effect on education, 
became a reality. Schools increased in number 
and size. Teachers’ salaries improved. More and 
more American children received an education. 

Now that an American public school system 
has become a reality, however, and now that 
American children have been released from fac- 
tories to go to school, new variations on these is- 
sues have arisen. But they boil down to two funda- 
mental problems which have always faced the 
American school system’s development: Whose 
responsibility is it to pay for the schools, and 
who has the ability to pay? 

Today, instead of merely seeking equality of 
opportunity between the rich and the poor, the 
men and women of the labor movement, along 
with other interested citizens, are trying to solve 
the problem of equality of educational opportu- 
nity as it is affected by sectional differences. 

There is little argument about who should con- 
trol education in America. In the history which 
has led to the modern school system, it is evident 
that each locality, each city, and each state has 
assumed control over its educational system. This 
is part of the American tradition which most 
Americans have no desire to change. 

Whether a child lives in lowa, Oregon, or 
Arkansas, he is a child of the United States. The 
welfare of the nation and of each child requires 
that at least a minimum educational opportunity 
be assured. 

The question has centered about the need 
for federal aid to those states whose education 
programs are hampered by lack of funds—the 
need to give children in different states the same 
level of education. Everyone recognizes that 


(Continued on page 412) 
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HE value and financing of education have 
been matters of increasing concern to busi- 
nessmen for the past fifty years. Manpower 
development for the industrial revolution that has 
taken place in America depended upon increasing 
educational opportunities to match our rising pop- 
ulation and our economic expansion. 

When the proposal for federal stimulation of 
vocational education was made forty years ago, 
businessmen supported it. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States was organized in 
1912 at the request of President Taft for the 
primary purpose of determining and presenting 
the consensus of business thinking to the Con- 
gress. A referendum conducted by this organiza- 
tion on the advisability of the Smith-Hughes vo- 
cational program found that American business- 
men approved, nine to one, sufficient temporary 
federal support to establish this area of training 
as a part of public education. 

During the years immediately following passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act, agitation for general 
federal assistance to education caused the Na- 
tional Chamber to hold a referendum in 1922. 
As a result, the National Chamber opposed the 
creation of a federal department or any enlarge- 
ment of the existing Bureau of Education. It did 
not, however, settle the question of the attitude of 
business toward the principle of federal aid to 
education on a matching basis by the states. 

A special committee in 1929 recommended a 
statement of principles which placed the Cham- 
ber in opposition to the principle of federal con- 
trol of education or other substitution of federal 
authority for local authority or any general grants 
in aid to states which would permit any federal 
dictation in matters of education. This statement, 
































MR. HARMON (Beta Gamma 436) is assistant mana- 
ger of the Education Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


By JOHN E. HARMON 
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The ABC’s of Federal Aid—2. The Business Point of View 


BUSINESS AND EDUCATION: 
A Growing Partnership 


For many years the U. 8. Chamber of Com. 
merce has opposed most types of federal aid 
to education on the ground that they would 
eventuate in federal control. Opposition to 
current proposals is further based on figures 
showing that local- and state-financed school 
construction is at its highest point in a gen- 
eration; that federal scholarships might pro- 
duce an over-supply of professionally-trained 
people; that federal help to overcome sec- 
tional inequalities is largely “round-trip” 
money. The Chamber seeks to stimulate local, 
state, and private action in areas of need. 


however, still permitted and approved federal 
stimulation of specific areas of education, such as 
vocational education. 

For a period the National Chamber was forced 
to give less attention to problems of education 
because of a lack of staff members. During the 
war years, the Chamber concentrated on_ the 
training of war workers, and later on the re-train- 
ing of men for peacetime jobs. 

In the meantime, the vocational education pro- 
gram had been expanded in the late Twenties and 
again in the late Thirties. It was re-examined im- 
mediately after World War II, and the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946 passed in the Congress. 

In 1944, Thomas C. Boushall, as chairman of 
the Education Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, recommended 
to the Board of Directors a study of education, 
“to afford local chambers of commerce leadership 
and guidance in approaching their local educa- 
tional problems constructively.” 

Under the leadership of Mr. Boushall, the pub- 
lication entitled Education—An Investment in 
People and another, Education Steps Up Living 
Standards, were used to encourage the forma- 
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tion of education committees in local chambers 
of commerce. Over 1,800 chambers of commerce 
have education committees in operation today. 

This constructive program was built on the 
thesis that manpower development was the key 
to economic expansion which is, in turn, essential 
to the national security and the survival of the 
free enterprise system. 

The National Chamber has opposed federal 
intervention in education continuously since the 
statement of principles in 1929. Educational Pol- 
icies of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States now reads: “Federal financing inevitably 
leads to federal control. To avoid the one, we 
must, and do, vigorously oppose the other.” 

At the same time, our policy recognizes and 
delineates the value of education, the need for 
education for all citizens, the importance of both 
adult and higher education, and the necessity for 
lay participation in all educational problems. 

Federal intervention in education in one form 
or another has been vigorously advocated by some 
groups for many decades. Following World War 
II, federal-aiders first pressed Congress to help 
finance the operation of schools throughout the 
nation. Failing to convince the Congress of any 
need for such operating “aid,” they turned to de- 
mands that the federal government spend a billion 
or so dollars to build classrooms, despite increas- 
ing evidence that local communities were meeting 
their own problems and responsibilities in educa- 
tion. 


JUNE, 


What Are Our Classroom Needs? 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in all of its publicity and information 
pieces, has constantly recognized that there are 
some communities where school enrollments have 
risen faster than classrooms could be constructed. 
We note, too, that there are some states which 
are lagging behind both in assisting their com- 
munities with state funds and in encouraging their 
communities through allocations of tax sources 
or power to bond and tax themselves for educa- 
tional purposes. But our investigations indicated 
that such communities and states were, and are, 
the exception and not the rule. No critical na- 
tional shortage of classrooms has been or can be 
demonstrated to exist. The total number of class- 
rooms available as of October, 1957, was 1,152,- 
500, according to figures recently released by the 
U. S. Office of Education. Over 40 per cent of 
the classrooms now in use are less than ten years 
old. Classrooms built in the last five years total 
296,400. This phenomenal surge of school con- 
struction rose from 3,000 classrooms in 1943-44 
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(when war controls restricted local construction) 
to 16,000 in 1947-48, to 48,000 in 1951-52, and 
to 62,800 in 1955-56. Even this record was brok- 
en in 1956-57, when 68,600 classrooms were built 
(see Figure 1.). 


School Bond Sales Top All Records 


Local financial strength and willingness to sup- 
port education are evident in figures which point 
to 1957-58 as another record-breaking school 
construction year. The Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America reported that 2,856 school 
bond issues with an aggregate value exceeding 
$2,210,967,000 have been sold in the twelve 
months ending September 30, 1957. 

If we assume that average classroom costs are 
$30,000, we can readily see that over 70,000 
classrooms will be forthcoming in the 1957-58 
school year with money from school bond sales 
alone. 

Past school construction records indicate that 
30 per cent of school construction is financed 


(Continued on page 415) 
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The ABC’s of Federal Aid—3. The ‘Unattached’ Point of View 


Federal Support and 


NATIONAL 


SURVIVAL 


By AGNES E. MEYER 


before you with the resounding statement 
that I speak for X million people of some 
powerful lobby. But, since the beginning of World 
War II, I have probably visited more public 
schools in more parts of our country than any 
other non-professional. I have seen and suffered 
intensely from the evil effects upon our children 
when they go from poor, overcrowded homes 
to poor, overcrowded schools. I have also had 
the exhilarating experience of personal conver- 
sations with the resolute, brilliant youngsters 
whose minds and characters have blossomed un- 
der the influence of our finest public schools. 
That thousands upon thousands of our children 
should be denied an equal opportunity for self- 
development because they were born and grew 
up in impoverished areas of our country has 
always seemed to me an unendurable injustice— 
yes, a crime, in a country as rich as ours. So if 
I represent any special group as I plead once 
more for federal support to education I am mak- 
ing myself a spokesman for the multitude of 
American boys and girls whose lives have been 
blasted, and those whose future development is 
still being frustrated, because neither our fed- 
eral government nor the American people as a 
whole are sufficiently aware that such cruelty is 
a commonplace in our great nation. Since we have 
many first-rate elementary and secondary schools 
in the prosperous sections of our country, it is 
obvious that we could have equally good schools 
everywhere if the less productive states and com- 
munities could afford them. 


qt REPRESENT no organization. I cannot come 





MRS. MEYER is a trusted lay authority on the pub- 
lic school. She is the author of several books, most 
recent of which are an autobiography, Out of These 
Roots, and a philosophical essay, Education for a 

New Morality. Her forthright article on desegrega- 
tion, “Race and the Schools” (January 1958 Atlan- 
tic), won praise from North and South alike. 


In terms of national security, what is the 
meaning of the fact that a rich democratic 
nation continues to ignore serious sectional 
inequalities in educational opportunity? This 
is one of the basic questions Mrs. Meyer at. 
tempts to answer in this article, which was 
prepared as testimony before the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. The two bills 
she supported, if passed, would substantially 
increase the federal government’s contribu- 
tion to our expenditures for education. 

Her conclusion: “Our nation is poised on 
a water-shed. The way we turn now may mean 
salvation, or the destruction of freedom for 
us and for mankind...” 


You will hear many technical experts who will 
give you exact figures to show the disparity that 
exists in our educational system, and what this 
costs our nation in loss of productive capacity. 
But I shall concern myself chiefly with the mean- 
ing of those facts to the security of our country. 
Therefore I wish to make a flat statement at the 
outset of my testimony on behalf of federal sup- 
port for education: namely, that there is noth- 
ing wrong with our public school system that 
money cannot cure. 

Why is this true? It is true because adequate 
funds would make it possible to have small class- 
es in well-equipped buildings. If we could pay 
our teachers a wage commensurate with their re- 
sponsibilities, more and better educated men and 
women would enter the profession. Although the 
greater part of our school system is obsolete in 
this post-Sputnik era, our numerous schools where 
a modern curriculum exists and modern methods 
of education are practiced could be used as models 
for the complete reorganization of our poorly 
endowed school systems. Despite all the criticism 
of our schools, we have enough educational lead- 
ership in every state of this country to create a 
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first-class public school system, if only the Ameri- 
can people can be aroused to pay the price. 

And pay the price we must, for today the de- 
velopment of every ounce of talent we possess 
is not merely a matter of justice and equality of 
opportunity, it is a life and death issue. All well- 
informed Americans know that we are losing the 
cold war for lack of trained personnel. Our in- 
herent defense strength rests upon the quality of 
our manpower and brain power. Says Arthur R. 
von Hippel of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in the March issue of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists: “There is a desperate urgency 
in our present situation. Our adversary is polit- 
ically much more cunning than we are, and his 
technical strength is surpassing ours at a rapid 
rate. Shortly, we may be confronted with an ulti- 
matum to surrender or be annihilated. This is the 
challenge, and against it our response has to be 
measured.” 


JUNE, 


Cold Judgment, Not Hysterical Pessimism 


Gentlemen, that is not the statement of an hy- 
sterical pessimist. It represents the coldly con- 
sidered judgment of a distinguished scientist who 
knows the Russian potential and our own. He 
expresses it in a plea for better coordination of 
research work at the university level. But the qual- 
ity of scientists and researchers in our colleges 
and universities depends upon their preparation 
in our elementary and secondary schools. 

Why, in the face of such dire warnings, is there 
such indifference to this vital question of improv- 
ing our educational system through federal sup- 
port? It is due to the fact that our people are 
unaware of the danger to which they are exposed. 
Consequently, they do not understand the cen- 
tral importance of education to the survival of 
our country and the freedom of mankind. 


This is psychologically understandable. De- 
spite the open and often repeated threats of the 
communist leaders that their purpose is world 
domination, neither our political leaders nor the 
American people can comprehend that the free- 
dom of our great, prosperous, and powerful nation 
could ever be seriously threatened. Protected in 
the past by two oceans, our nation has hereto- 
fore been safe from all foreign invasion. We have 
no experience of tragedy. We have a history of 
progress and success which makes it difficult for 
us to adjust our thinking to the perils of the nu- 
clear age. Therefore it is not surprising that any- 
one who says that the Communists are out-man- 
deuvering us on every front and that we are in 
danger of imminent disaster sounds like a Cas- 
sandra. Our minds are well aware, especially 
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since the launching of the Sputnik, that we are los- 
ing our position of world leadership. But in our 
hearts we feel too secure and too certain of ulti- 
mate victory. As a result, there is no sense of 
urgency to improve our chaotic society and to 
make our nation strong enough to cope with the 
manifold foreign and domestic problems that con- 
front us. We think there will always be time to 
do next year what we fail to do now. As a result, 
there is an indifference even in the Congress to 
federal support for education. Unless we awaken 
from this dream world we shall regret it to the 
end of time. 

It is only natural that our political leaders 
should give first priority to military defense and 
foreign policy. But in a thermonuclear age even 
military preparedness and the implementation of 
foreign affairs depend upon the development of 
a vast reservoir of highly skilled manpower of 
many different kinds. We also need highly trained 
personnel that can guide our complex society here 
at home—a society bound to become far more 
complex now that automation is already coming 
into use. Unskilled labor will become a drug on 
the market when complicated machines produce 
goods with a small fraction of the time and labor 
now required. Dr. Norbert Wiener of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology in his book 
on cybernetics warns us: “Taking the Second 
Industrial Revolution as accomplished, the aver- 
age human being of mediocre attainments or 
less has nothing to sell that is worth anyone’s 
money to buy.” Obviously, we must train the 
majority of our population for the higher skills 
needed in an automated system of production, or 
we shall have an unemployment situation which 
will make this depression and even that of the 
Thirties look insignificant. So dangerous a situa- 
tion might tempt our people to accept dictatorship 
in preference to social chaos. 

Thus, in the face of the rapidly expanding 
power and influence of the U.S.S.R., there is but 
one chance that we can hold our own whether 
in military defense, foreign affairs, or domestic 
social stability: The power of education must be 
expanded at once to overcome the power of ig- 
norance if our nation is to achieve genuine de- 
fense and the genuine security for which we yearn. 


USSR Can Win Without War 


Leaders of the U.S.S.R. still use the threat of 
nuclear war, but they will not resort to war be- 
cause they are justified in believing that they can 
win their objective—world domination—without 
it. The cold war has been shifted by the crafty 

(Continued on page 421) 





of Federal Aid—4. A 
Point of View 


The ABC's 


Politician’ s 
Simple Arithmetie 
Shows Grim Picture 


Astute political leaders are beginning to 
recognize that the school issue is very close to 
the hearts of the people. They also know that 
good statesmanship may often be the best pol- 
itics. And doing something about education 
is emerging as one of the great challenges to 
mid-twentieth century statesmanship. 

Here are the views of a rising political fig- 
ure who, in the past year, has addressed eight 
major meetings of educators, including the 
centennial convention of the NEA and the 
most recent regional meeting of the National 
Citizens Council for Better Schools. 


By JOHN F. KENNEDY 


face us will, in the end, be determined by 


( MERICA’s response to the problems that 
the intelligence and adaptability of our peo- 


ple. Inevitably, in the complex world of today, 
this means that our survival as a free nation de- 
pends upon the quality of our education. 

Recently, dramatic events have focused nation- 
al attention on our educational system. Some were 
shocked by what they saw. It is unfortunate that 
some people are moved by nothing less than 
catastrophe—but a late awakening is better than 
no awakening at all. 

In point of fact, everything that we now know 
about our schools has been known for some time. 
Our educational problems were not made in the 
last six months nor will they be solved in the next 
six. The crisis of American education did not 
begin with Sputnik—it will not end with any 
“crash” program. 

I would single out two major problems that 
must be met before we can expect any real prog- 
ress in education. The first is the drastic shortage 
of classrooms. The second is the equally serious 
shortage of qualified teachers. 

The tremendous increase in school enrollments 
in the last ten years has put a great strain on fa- 
cilities and faculties from kindergartens through 
graduate schools. About seven million more chil- 
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dren now attend elementary schools than ten years 
ago. Eighty per cent of the children between 14 
and 17 now attend high schools. In 1900, the ratio 
was only 11 per cent. Thirty per cent of the 
group between 18 and 21 go to college. In 1900 
only 4 per cent did. 

What this means, of course, is that more peo- 
ple are receiving more schooling than ever before. 
We have a right to be proud of this. We must 
face the sobering fact, however, that this explo- 
sion in school population has just started. 

By the middle of the 1960's, secondary school 
enrollment will be 70 per cent above the present 
level. College enrollment will double. The stark 
fact is that at our present rate of expansion we 
will not be prepared to give these students the 
kind of education they will need and deserve. 

The first priority to be met is to provide an 
adequate physical plant. Many communities have 
made heroic efforts to meet their own needs. On 
a nationwide scale, however, the cooperation of 
the federal government is necessary. It has the 
most effective and most equitable tax gathering 
resources. Without a large scale school construc- 
tion program, assisted by the federal government. 
we must face the prospect that our schools will 
not be up to the job they face. We are already 
short about 100,000 classrooms. Simple arith- 
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metic shows the grim picture of the future. 
The second priority is qualified faculty. Wil- 

liam James, himself a great teacher, said, “The 

teachers of this country . . . have its future 
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in their hands.” What is our present situation? 
We will need, in the next ten years, 500,000 more 
teachers than we have now. Ultimately, the an- 
swer to this problem lies in making teaching a 
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more attractive profession. Better pay and greater 
prestige are the starting points. If we as a people 
believe that education is truly important, we can 
then expect to have teachers worthy of their task. 

Walter Lippmann has said that we are at an 
“educational Pearl Harbor.” Can we meet the 
challenge of the minds as well as we then met the 
challenge of the sword? 





The Devil and John Dewey 


“The American people are suddenly afraid and 
they are seeking a scapegoat in teachers,” according 
to Dean George D. Stoddard of the School of Edu- 
cation, New York University. “What the Jews were 
to the vengeful Nazis, the teachers are now in the 
U.S. to a powerful clique that guessed wrong. Their 
guess was that teachers were unimportant in world 
affairs. 

“The devil reappears as the ghost of the mild, 
scholarly, and humane John Dewey—a man who 
worked three quarters of a century to remove from 
the eyes of youth the blinders of medieval scholas- 
ticism and superstition. Surely, France, Spain, Ar- 
gentina, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Egypt, and 
Russia are no part of Dewey’s world. Shall we 
emulate them? 

“The people have stoutly resisted any plan to per- 
mit the U.S. as a nation to enter the local school 
situation. In spite of proposals that would prevent 
‘interference,’ there is today no general federal as- 
sistance to education. 

“What the Russians have, and are boasting about 
—joined by some articulate Americans—we deplore. 
It is a monolithic, party-dominated system headed 
up by one man. In Russia, variation amounts to 
subversion; local responsibility is an illusion; par- 
ental or pupil choice, a rarity. Do we really want 
that in America?” 

Dean Stoddard predicted that “the more we im- 
prove our schools, approaching the multiple goal of 
substantial learning, straight thinking, vocational 
preparation, and sound human relations, the louder 
will be the cries of anguish. 

“They will come from parents who fear their 
questioning children; from persons who profit by 
‘brainwashing’ of the consumer; from aroused sec- 
tarian groups; from those who would uncritically 
embrace foreign elements in the American scene.” 

(These quotes come from an address made by 
Stoddard at the University of Michigan.) 


What Superintendents Think 


A recent Gallup poll of high-school principals 
and parents suggests that principals are more upset 
by “the nation’s educational anemia,” as Time maga- 
zine for April 14 termed it, than are parents. Our 
own modest survey among Phi Delta Kappans who 
are superintendents in outstanding school systems 
over the country would indicate that top adminis- 
trators are even more sensitive to suggestions for 
change than are the Gallup poll principals. 

For example, eighteen of twenty-eight respondents 
felt that, in general, our public schools today demand 
too little work from students. Nine said “About 
right,” and one said you can’t make a blanket state- 
ment on this point. Not a single superintendent 
said “Too much,” but one admitted that the parents 
have control. 

Many superintendents have made or are planning 
some changes in their school curriculums “in line 
with post-Sputnik suggestions.” But a solid ten say, 
in effect, that their schools have always had a com- 
prehensive program and changes are constantly being 
made to keep up with the times. 

There is no consensus with respect to a nationwide 
test, to be given when children enter high school 
and again before they graduate, checking local scho- 
larship with the national average. Several school 
systems already have it, but thirteen superintendents 
oppose it to ten who are in favor. 

Twenty oppose raising college entrance require- 
ments to make it harder for high-school graduates 
to enter. Only six who would raise requirements. 

Seven are dissatisfied with the sort of training 
teachers are given in the professional schools. Eleven 
are satisfied. On this point suggestions were com- 
mon. Typical: “There should be increased emphasis 
on subject matter.” “They [students in education] 
should be flunked if they do not produce quality 
work.” “Internship should replace practice teaching.” 
“Study to prevent duplication of professional cours- 


es. 





By GERALD READ 


Soviet Educators Have Problems Too 





This article and “Excerpts from a 
Russian Diary,” which follows te were 
written after a visit to the U.S.S.R. last 
December by the author and William 
W. Brickman of New York University. 
Chief object of the visit was to arrange 
for a tour of Russia to be made by some 
seventy American educators this August 
and September under sponsorship of the 
Comparative Education Society, of which 
Mr. Read is secretary. Fortunately, there 
was an opportunity during the mid- 
winter visit for nearly two weeks of 
school visitation in Moscow and Lenin- 


grad. 











P educators of the Soviet Union showed 
an intense interest in our problems, com- 
menting upon the degree to which they were 

held in common with the U.S.S.R. or were quite 
unigue and peculiar to the United States. The 
following is a brief summary of the problems 
facing Soviet educators as they saw them at the 
beginning of the year 1958. 

The extension of the ten- ~year school as an in- 
stitution for all Soviet youth is beginning to cre- 
ate serious concerns. The Russians undertook 
their campaign to universalize the ten-year school 
and to make it compulsory only after the end of 
World War II. In thirteen short years they have 
accomplished a physical reconstruction in edu- 
cation which we have been struggling to achieve 
since the Civil War. In so doing, however, the 
Soviets have not had time to define clearly the 
problems and issues that have been accumulating 
in the transition from a general education for the 
few to that for the many. These concerns can- 
not be ignored, especially by those on the opera- 
tional end of the education enterprise. 

In Russia, as in the United States, a basic prob- 
lem is how to secure the buildings, equipment, 
teaching supplies, and teachers to meet the de- 
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mands of an expanding school system. There 
has been a great increase in the birth-rate fol- 
lowing World War II which aggravates this prob- 
lem. We in America all too frequently discount 
this as a problem for the Soviets. With an av- 
thoritarian government, we say, the leaders mere- 
ly reach a decision as to how to meet these de- 
mands and then impose it on the people. Dr. 
Brickman and I learned, however, that decisions 
are not reached that easily in the U.S.S.R. In 
the face of demands for more consumer goods, 
continued mobilization for war, more and better 
Sputniks, sufficient and larger housing develop- 
ments, extended schooling, and the like, a power 
struggle between bureaus and ministries is con- 
stantly going on. The Ministries of Education of 
each republic and their plans for educational ex- 
pansion, for example, constantly conflict with 
demands of other ministries. Furthermore, the 
Ministry of Higher Education competes with 
Ministries of Education in each republic for 
money to expand the institutions of higher learn- 
ing. This is an issue which we in the state uni- 
versities in the United States also constantly face, 
namely, the expansion of the higher education 
facilities for the few versus a more adequate fi- 
nancing of general education for the many. 


Even if the money is made available to meet 
the physical needs of an expanding Soviet edu- 
cational system, there still remain many basic 
theoretical issues. The chief issue is: Who shall 
be educated? The problem was stated in man) 
different ways by the Russians with whom we 
talked, and each facet of the problem has far- 
reaching implications for the future of a Com- 
munistic state. 


Facing a teacher and administrator in the ten- 
year school is the problem of who shall be en- 
couraged to enter the labor reserves after com- 
pletion of the seventh grade and who shall be 
encouraged to continue in general education? Up- 
on graduation from the ten-year school, who shall 
go on to higher schools and who shall go to 
work? If students continue in education, who 
shall go to the technical schools, vocational 
schools, institutes, and universities? Shall the stu- 
dent have freedom to select his own area of ad- 
vanced study or shall a more objective basis be 
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utilized to select it for him? How can students 
be guided to serve where their talents best fit 
them? Contrary to what we hear in the United 
States, many Soviet educators showed a real con- 
cern for maintaining some degree of personal 
choice in this area. 

Traditionally, a maturity certificate from a ten- 
year school implied preferred status and a white- 
collar position in Russia. Now, with graduation 
from the ten-year school becoming more and more 
common, the Soviets admitted to us that the re- 
luctance of graduates to accept jobs of a manual 
nature or to enter lower vocational schools is 
creating real difficulty. One bit of evidence of 
this reluctance is the number of students who, 
upon being refused entrance to a higher institu- 
tion because of a low grade on the entrance 
examination, remain home cramming and review- 
ing for the examination the next year. So we 
heard over and over: “How can we convince 
Soviet youth that the welfare of the nation de- 
mands that physical and manual work be respect- 
ed as much as intellectual work?” 

In almost the same breath, however, we heard 
the complaint that too many students with ability 
are being attracted by the high salaries paid 
workers in some of the industries. Youths were 
not willing to put forth the effort and time to 
acquire a higher education. This observation is 
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supported by the change-over to tuition-free high- 
er education, monthly student stipends, and other 
incentives to encourage those with academic abil- 
ity to continue in school. If all of this seems con- 
tradictory, it is merely evidence that the value 
systems of individuals in the Soviet Union are 


not as uniform and monistic as we are often led 


to believe. 


Classes in the ‘Classless Society’ 


Soviet educators constantly show their fear that 
an intellectual class is developing which will di- 
vorce those with a higher education from the 
working masses. How can this be avoided in a 
so-called classless society? How can workers’ 
salaries be maintained at a high level so as to 
avoid the creation of an intellectual, social, and 
economic upper class? How can workers be made 
to feel that their contribution to the social good 
is just as great as that of an intellectual? At the 
same time, however, how can the student with 
academic ability be led to feel a sense of obliga- 
tion to continue in school even though his future 
income will not be greater than that of a worker? 

It appears that the Soviets are wrestling with 
many problems not too different from ours, but 
their solutions must be sought within the confines 
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of Marxian doctrine, whereas ours must be ori- 
ented to democratic-capitalistic doctrine. The fact 
is that there are salary differentials in the Soviet 
Union and these are playing a crucial role in 
career choices of many of the Soviet youth. The 
Soviet state determines these salary differentials 
on the basis of the value it places on the possible 
contribution of each skill and ability to the larger 
and more pressing state needs. If the Sputniks 
are placed high on Russia’s priority list, those 
with the skills and abilities needed are secured 
through incentive wages and bonuses. As a result, 
the Soviet Union is taking on features of a class 
society. 


Polytechnical Education as an Answer 


How, then, to maintain a common proletariat 
mind in the face of a very definite class structure? 
“Polytechnical” education is an attempt to solve 
this problem. Polytechnical education introduces 
work experiences into general education starting 
in the first grade. These are increased until 50 
per cent of the student’s time, it is hoped, will 
be given to it in the last two years. If a student 
is permitted to go through school and never work 
with his hands or have an on-the-job experience 
in manual labor he will never develop the pro- 
letariat mind, Russian educators fear. 

This kind of reasoning leads the Soviet edu- 
cator into the whole problem of moral education. 
How to provide for the best moral growth of 
Soviet children? This is a concern of nearly all 
of the educators with whom we talked. When 
pressed for a definition of morality, Dr. Petuhov 
of the Pedagogical Institute of Leningrad said it 
was “a category of social conscience which was 
built within a student. The Communist state,” 
he continued, “has very definite moral rules de- 
fining the kinds of attitudes and behaviors stu- 
dents should exhibit in matters involving labor, 
property, human relations, and the role of state. 
Morality is a condition of moral feeling and a set 
of moral habits as they apply in the area of pa- 
triotism, internationalism, collectivism, and hu- 
manitarianism. Conformity to the basic moral 
rules and truths as defined by the Party is synony- 
mous with morality in the U.S.S.R. These rules 
are not moral absolutes but are common interests 
as defined by the Party. They are the bases for 
criticizing all other moral systems.” 

Just as we have a problem in the United States 
of recruiting and retaining a dedicated and quali- 
fied supply of teachers, so those in teacher edu- 
cation in the U.S.S.R. are asking: “How can we 
encourage students with ability to go into teaching 
when other kinds of work are equally or more 
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attractive financially?” Not all teachers of the ten- 
year school are paid the same salary. Elementary 
teachers get less than teachers in the junior divi- 
sion. The latter get less than teachers in the senior 
division, and so on. This again is evidence of a 
definite status structure in the Soviet Union and 
it, in part, determines the career choice of many 
young people. 

Teacher education institutions have attempted 
to attract ten-year school graduates by being less 
rigorous in entrance requirements and diploma 
examinations than other institutions of higher 
learning. In the long run, however, this lowers 
respect for the graduates of the institute and 
discourages prospective students of ability from 
entering the teaching profession. Although we 
were assured that there is no teacher shortage in 
the republics, we were told that many teachers 
are neither professionally nor personally qualified. 
Not many years ago, a teacher could not change 
his or her work once committed to teaching. Now, 
we were told that a teacher may after a year or 
two alter his career choice. With the present 
ample supply of teachers, the state is inclined to 
permit a degree of occupational mobility. 

There is some concern over the kind of edu- 
cation to provide students in the pedagogical 
institutes. If a student makes schooling a career 
and never works with his hands, how can he 
relate his teaching to work experiences and the 
life of a worker? Isn’t the teacher likely to identify 
himself with the intellectuals and lose touch with 
the proletariat mind? Should not polytechnical 
education and real work experience be continued 
throughout teacher training and made compulsory 
for all students? These questions were raised 
again and again by Soviet educators. 

Another problem in teacher education which 
bothers us here in the United States challenges 
educators in the U.S.S.R. as well. Should sec- 
ondary division teachers be trained in the uni- 
versities, in institutes given over to major sub- 
ject areas, or in pedagogical institutes? Some are 
of the opinion that pedagogical institutes give 
the best training because the universities slight 
the methodological phase of teacher education. 
Others believed that specialized institutes, such as 
those for foreign language, can produce much 
more highly skilled people than can a multi-pur- 
pose university or a pedagogical institute. The 
argument for the university is that it will produce 
a more harmoniously-developed student. 

Teaching of foreign languages comes under 
heavy criticism from many Soviet educators. Dr. 
Leontiev of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
said: “I think . . . there is a need to change 
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the methods of teaching foreign languages. Con- 
versation should be stressed in the early grades, 
not grammar.” There is now a request before the 
Ministry of Education to review the teaching of 
languages, but there is some resistance, by spe- 
cialists in foreign languages, to any change. 

Another problem is what to do with those who 
are not academically interested or gifted who will 
in greater numbers enter the upper division of 
the ten-year school now that it is being univer- 
salized and made compulsory. Some Soviet edu- 
cators are adamant in their demand that all must 
take the same curriculum and that the same 
standards be applied to all. Others are of the opin- 
ion that general education for all should be re- 
quired only through grade seven. From then on 
there should be a variety of schools of a special- 
ized kind to meet varying abilities. Still others 
prefer to have a variety of streams of specializa- 
tion within the ten-year school after grade seven. 
These educators stressed the need for keeping all 
of the children of all of the people together for the 
full ten years in order to develop a common un- 
derstanding of each other and common interests 
that would combine to develop the proletariat 
mind and discourage class consciousness. 


A number of Soviet educators with whom we 
talked were already dreaming of eleven and twelve 
years of general education for all. Because of the 
complexity of the industrial society, the accumu- 
lating data of the sciences, and the challenge 
of capitalistic ideology, they told us that ten years 
of education is not a realistic goal. They con- 
tended that children were being forced to cover 
too much material in too short a period of time. 
This has led to too much emphasis on drill and 
reviews. With the introduction of polytechnical 
education, valuable content has had to be deleted 
and this should be restored to the curriculum in 
order to restore the Russian schools to the high 
intellectual standards they formerly maintained. 


These are the major problems as stated by 
Soviet educators and the ones we found ourselves 
discussing as we moved from school to school. 
Others of less momentary importance can be 
briefly mentioned. Can a complete and harmoni- 
ous education be achieved best in a boarding 
school or the regular ten-year school? (Of re- 
cent origin, there are now some 400 boarding 
schools in Russia and they are looked upon favor- 
ably, we were told, by several men in high gov- 
ernment circles.) Are the schools doing an ade- 
quate job of preparing the pupils to meet the prac- 
tical demands and realities of life? Are students 
getting proper physical development? Is there too 
great a neglect of aesthetic education? 





Excerpts from... 


A RUSSIAN DIARY 


Here, in condensed form, are some 
notes from a diary kept by 

Gerald Read during his recent travels 
in the U.S.S.R. (see page 386). 


HE Academy of Pedagogical Sciences in Moscow 

has no equivalent in the U. S. Staff members 
are elected from among the outstanding educators 
of the U.S.S.R. The Academy plans, coordinates, 
and disseminates results of educational research and 
gives advanced instruction to those selected for lead- 
ership roles in education for the entire U.S.S.R. 
Research results have strongly influenced school or- 
ganization, curriculum, and practice. For example, 
when the Academy recommended co-education, the 
practice of separating boys and girls ceased. A large 
staff of foreign language translators enables the 
Academy to produce abstracts of the works of mod- 
ern educators in every nation. 


* * * 


Following World War II, in spite of the educa- 
tional reconstruction being carried on in devastated 
areas, Soviet leaders in education proposed to uni- 
versalize and make compulsory the seven-year 
school. Even before that goal was achieved, it was 
announced in 1951 that the objective for 1960 
would be a ten-year school for all Soviet youth. As 
this mark is gradually being achieved today, there 
is talk in high circles of extending it by one and 
possibly two years. It is this vitality and aggressive 
spirit of Soviet educators in projecting new educa- 
tion plans and programs even before the old ones 
are achieved that presents a pressing challenge to us. 


ys OK on 


From the first through the tenth grade, teachers are 
attempting to apply the scientific approach, as they 
conceive it, to every question. Again and again we 
were told that all young Russians must be given the 
latest in scientific knowledge, a broad polytechnical 
orientation, and practical know-how. 


ok ® * 


Most of the ten-year schools we visited were of 
recent construction but looked twenty to twenty-five 
years old. The planning and architecture would be 
considered antique in this country. Shadowy brown 
paint on the walls and exceedingly poor lighting did 


little to brighten the rooms during the short and 
rather overcast days of December. Floors were uni- 
formly wooden and often creaked as we walked 
across them. With no mechanical means for ventila- 
tion, the air was quite stale. 


* * ~ 


In spite of the fact that there are in the U.S.S.R. 
those whom we could call the economically, socially, 
and politically privileged, all of the children of all 
of the people go to the same state schools. We dis- 
covered, however, as we moved from district to dis- 
trict, that the schools reflected the neighborhoods and 
the teaching staffs. They vary in equipment, in care 
of the building, in the appearance of the children, 
in instructional equipment, and even in the bearing 
of the teachers. 


* * * 


Teachers in the primary school must teach twenty- 
four hours a week, six days a week, four hours a 
day, thirty-four weeks a year. The secondary school 
teacher teaches only eighteen hours a week. 


* * * 


The primary grades in most schools were on a 
two-shift basis. Children spend four hours a day in 
formal schooling, whereas from five to five and one- 
half hours a day are given to class work in the up- 
per grades. In addition, however, most children 
participate in two of the extra-curricular clubs spon- 
sored by Komsomol and Pioneer leaders. Homework 
for children is supposed to take about three hours 
a night, but several students told us they seldom 
devoted that much time to assignments. 


* * * 


The senior class for 1956-57 in one school had 
seventy-three pupils. Three failed in the final exam- 
inations and all three were repeating the final year. 
Three were awarded gold medals for outstanding 
achievement in scholarship and one received the sil- 
ver medal. Sixty-one went into specialized institutes 
or other forms of advanced training. Specifically, 
twenty-seven enrolled in higher technical institutes, 
fifteen went to the University of Moscow, and the 
rest were distributed among advanced vocational 
schools. 


* * * 


The Soviet Union has from the beginning glori- 
fied work. It has, however, increasingly recognized 
the contribution of intellectual growth to material 
progress. Hence study is considered to be serious 
work and the obligation of each child. There is far 
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less of a problem of motivation in the schools of 
Russia than in the secondary schools of the U. S. 


Xk x 


We concluded that in many ways it is much 
easier to educate children in the U.S.S.R. than in the 
U.S. Fewer attractions compete for the child’s time, 
such as comfortable homes with a steady diet of TV, 
playrooms, and large backyards. Children under the 
age of sixteen are not permitted on the street after 
10 p.M. nor are they allowed to attend theaters or 
moving pictures on school days without special per- 
mission and without being accompanied by an adult. 
There are almost no “hot rods” in Russia. 


a 8 ns 


The aim of polytechnical education is to com- 
plete the total development of man, to interrelate the 
manual with the intellectual. From the first through 
the tenth grade, on an ever-increasing level of dif- 
ficulty, it aims to acquaint youth with the scientific 
foundations of modern production and the laws and 
principles of nature. By introducing children to the 
elements of the most important branches of modern 
industrial and agricultural production, the hope al- 
so is to develop an interest in things technological 
and scientific. Furthermore, this program assists each 
child to locate his interests and choose the kind 
of work for which he is best suited. It is designed 
to develop a proletariat mind, a community attitude 
toward work, and disciplined effort in manual ac- 
tivity. 


* 
= 


In the first four grades, polytechnical education is 
largely given over to manual work and activity of a 
very elementary kind. W orkshop and garden experi- 
ence begin with the fifth and continue through the 
seventh “grade. Starting with the eighth, courses in 
machine repair and power lathes are required for 
all boys and girls, together with classes in agricul- 
ture. Practical work experience in factories and on 
farms is arranged for all youth when they reach the 
ninth and tenth grades. The usual practice is to re- 
quire a block of four hours, one day a week, and 
much more during vacation periods. This forced 
a decrease in either the physical sciences, the social 
sciences, or the humanities. The social sciences and 
the humanities lost ground. 


Innovations and changes in any school in any 
country are likely to create fears and frustrations 
among school people. In Russia, university teachers 
who get the products of the ten-year schools charge 
that Soviet education has been de-intellectualized and 
that Russia is likely to lose ground in the world- 
wide race for an educated people. So experiments 
are now underway to create eleven- and twelve-year 
schools which will enable the curriculum experts to 
re-establish the scope of the old academic courses 
of study. 


We noticed that children on each grade level were 
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assigned classroom duties. In each grade, during re- 
cess, several children wearing red arm bands were 
cleaning the blackboards, watering plants, lining up 
classmates and inspecting their hands for clean- 
liness. 


cM aK ae 


The teachers told us that all of the notebooks, 
homework assignment records, writing materials, 
diaries, school uniforms, textbooks, school lunches, 
and the like were supplied by the parents. There 
are no give-away programs in the Russian schools. 
Even the tea served in some of the schools at break- 
fast recess is furnished by the parents’ committee. 


* * * 


Physics is taught from the sixth through the tenth 
grades. Since the Soviet schools take children at the 
age of seven instead of six, the sixth grade in Russia 
is equivalent to the seventh in the U.S. Classes in 
physics meet for two hours a week in the sixth 
grade. This is increased to three hours in the seventh 
and eighth, four in the ninth, and an average of 
four and one-half in the last year. One tenth- 
grade class in physics which we observed had twenty- 
two girls and seven boys in it. The teacher picked 
up an old-fashioned door bel! and explained the 
principles of its operation. Later he applied the ex- 
planation to the telegraph. To us, this seemed too 
elementary for tenth-graders who were supposed 
to have had physics since the sixth grade. 


* x * 


Only a few students of English could carry on a 
conversation with us. The great emphasis upon gram- 
mar, translation, and memory work does not de- 
velop an ability to converse in a language, as we 
have discovered in our U.S. language classes. 


* a af 


Many of the schools have a special room for bi- 
ology. All kinds of potted plants are strewn about 
many of the rooms. School gardens are located near- 
by, which the students cultivate during the spring. 
Two hours a week are devoted to biology in the fifth, 
sixth, and eighth grades, three hours a week in the 
seventh, and only one hour in the ninth. 

a * x 

Chemistry is taught starting with the seventh 
grade. Two hours a week are given to it in the 
seventh and eighth grades, three in the ninth, and 
an average of three and one-half in the tenth. We 
entered an eighth-grade class just as a teacher had 
concluded a demonstration. Equipment in this and 
in most of the chemistry laboratories of the schools 
was not adequate for individual experimentation. 
Either group work or teacher demonstrations were 
utilized. 


aK as 2% 


Although there are few automobiles in the 
U.S.S.R., some of the pupils in the tenth grade are 
now taking a course in driver education. A much 
more elaborate course is outlined than is found in the 
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U.S. The entire car is studied, piece by piece, as 
well as the principles of each mechanical and elec- 
trical operation. Each student, we were told, is al- 
jotted time during his senior year to learn to drive. 
Russia is evidently looking forward to the day when 
there will be a car for every two-room apartment. 


% = 


All of the schools have a health program. A school 
doctor makes a visit each day and a school nurse 
is in the clinic for the entire day. 


ke 
x 


In no other country in which we have visited 
schools have we found anything like the status 
structure of rewards and symbols of recognition that 
we have found here in Russia. 


* 


Any child from nine to fourteen years of age may 
become a member of the Lenin Communist Organ- 
ization of Young Pioneers. Only occasionally did 
we find a child who was not affiliated. Each Pion- 
eer takes an oath to be true to Lenin’s principles, 
to study diligently, and to become a worthy citizen. 
Moral education is one of the foremost aims of this 
education. Character is to be developed by creating 
a dedication to the collectivistic way of life, a love 
of work, a comradeship, a respect for parents and 
adults, and attitudes of obedience, truthfulness, and 
friendliness. We were amazed at the scope and na- 
ture of the activities of the Pioneers and how their 
program was intimately related to the on-going ac- 
tivities of the school. Each platoon has its own coun- 
cil, which organizes and conducts all kinds of rallies, 
contests, talks, exhibits, games, excursions, tours, 
field trips, and lectures. Many children whose par- 
ents are working remain under the care of the 
Pioneer leaders until 6 P.M. daily. All Pioneer 
activities are supervised by the All-Union Lenin 
Young Communist League, more popularly known 
as the Komsomols. 

3 ae 

Extensive as this Pioneer schedule is in the schools, 
we discovered that it is supplemented by another 
even more costly and ambitious out-of-school pro- 
gram. In each city and village of any size there 
are special houses or large palaces used as recrea- 
tional, social, and cultural centers for Soviet youth. 
Great cities may have a large number. The largest 
and most palatial is found in ‘Leningrad in the palace 
built by Empress Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the 
Great. It was given to the Pioneers in 1937. It has 
320 rooms and a farm of five acres. 


ax 


All newly-hired teachers of the secondary grades 
of the ten-year school are now required to complete 
a five-year course in a university or a specialized 
institute. Elementary grade teachers are being en- 
couraged to have four years in a pedagogical in- 
stitute. Teacher technicums which in the past took 
Students from the seventh grade are now being 
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closed and graduation from the ten-year school is 
fast becoming a pre-requisite to teacher education. 


Me 

No one can visit Moscow without being over- 
whelmed by the hugeness and beauty of Moscow 
State University. It stands high on the Lenin Hills 
overlooking all of Moscow and rising some thirty- 
two stories and 800 feet. Completed in 1953, the 
elaborate white structure is a monument testifying 
to the U.S.S.R.’s dedication to learning. Moscow Uni- 
versity enrolls over 24,000 students, including 16,000 
day students. About 52 per cent are women. There 
are no fees and 80 per cent of the students receive 
stipends which may range from 300 to 500 rubles 
a month. The amount depends upon the major field. 
the rate of progress, and the quality of work done. 
The highest ranking scholars receive a bonus of one- 
fourth of the stipend. A student who loses his sti- 
pend because of a poor scholastic record may regain 
it the next semester if his grades are improved. 

* 

thirty-one foreign 
University. 
none 


Some sixty nationalities and ' 
countries are matriculated in Moscow 
There are more than 1,500 foreign students. 
from the U.S. 


4 


On many fronts today the Soviet system of edu- 
cation is being compared and contrasted with that 
of the U.S. Such comparisons must take into con- 
sideration the differences between these two great 
age Russian schools are designed to achieve 

1 particular purpose, determined by the Marxian- 
Leninlat philosophy that is quite alien to the demo- 
cratic philosophy. Furthermore, the cultural and 
historical development of the U.S. presents many 
contrasts to that of the Soviet Union. The current 
criticism of the schools of the U. S. and praise for 
the Soviet schools all too frequently ignore these 
basic truths. To achieve some of the results of the 
Soviet system would require the acceptance of a 
cultural orientation alien to ours. 


x 


The statement is often made that the Russian sc!- 
entists who made Sputnik were the products of a 
“tough” curriculum of science and math. Actually, 
the schools were in a disorganized state during the 
early "20s and were extremely progressive and child- 
centered during the early 30s. If the ruling scientists 
are products of the U. S.S.R. schools, their greatness 
cannot be attributed to today’s heavy emphasis upon 
discipline and science. However, the Russian educa- 
tion system until recently was almost entirely a se- 
lective one from the fourth grade through the uni- 
versity. Such a system may ‘be more successful in 
producing outstanding scholars, but it may sacrifice 
other values which are crucial in maintaining a 
functioning democracy. 


* 


It is not fair to contrast products of an élite 
school system with those of a universal one. As 
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the ten-year school becomes universal, Russia is 
being confronted with many of the problems which 
we have faced in extending our high school to 
all American youth. But even here there will 
be a difference. In the U.S.S.R. there is the threat, 
or opportunity, depending upon how the child or 
family interprets it, of being sent to the labor re- 
serve. This then becomes a means of eliminating 
the slow learner or the child who has little inclina- 
tion to pursue academic studies. We in the we 
have no comparable institution to help us solve the 
problem of how to cope with such children. In- 
stead, the teacher in our senior high school is sup- 
posed to devise ways and means of teaching slow 
learners and motivating those who have little or no 
desire to learn academic content. 

; : * 

The Russian teacher, on the other hand, must try 
to teach the same subjects to all students. We in the 
U.S. assume that children develop at different rates 
and that individual differences should play a role 
in determining what, how, and when to teach sub- 
ject matter content. The Soviets believe that at 
. given age certain standards should be achieved. 

e detected certain fears when we asked what will 

tether when the ten-year school becomes non-se- 
lective and compulsory for all Soviet youth. Until 
now there has been little use of intelligence tests 
and guidance techniques as we have developed them 
in the U.S. We can expect a growing U.S.S.R. 1 
terest in the area of guidance. 


Since there is no inherited wealth to speak of in 
the U.S.S.R., each child must develop his own abil- 
ities if he expects to maintain or enhance the social 
and economic position of his family. Learning thus 
takes on a different meaning and incentive than 
the U.S., where a youth may rely on family re- 
sources to give him a start in life. 


It would appear that American children in pri- 
mary school have a few more hours in formal in- 
struction than Soviet children. This, however, does 
not take into account the extra hours that the child 
spends in Pioneer activities under the direction 
of a Pioneer leader. 


The Soviet teachers, for their eighteen hours of 
teaching, are not paid much more than the average 
worker receives for his forty-two hours a week. 
Some teachers, however, are able to teach two shifts, 
which makes for a more lucrative income. The pre- 
vailing belief in the U.S. that Soviet teachers are 
paid munificent salaries is not true. 


The graduate of the Soviet secondary and higher 
schools traditionally has considered himself above 
manual labor. A diploma almost invariably assured 
him high social status. The high-school and college 
diploma in this country give no such assurance. 
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We do not have as high a regard for knowledge 
and the man of learning. 


The Soviets, like Americans, put great stress on 
extra-curricular activities. There is a_ difference, 
however, in their administration and relationship to 
the general education program. In Russia, they are 
not the responsibility of the regular teachers but of 
special teachers and the Komsomols. If regular 
teachers do supervise them, they are paid extra, 
There is no hiring of a staff of athletic coaches 
whose primary chores are football and basketball 
and, incidentally, the teaching of subjects for which 
they are too frequently not prepared. Furthermore, 
the extra-curricular program in Russia is so organ- 
ized as to draw upon the most eminent and success- 
ful people in the community to serve as resource 
people. Top university professors, artists, authors, 
ballet dancers, astronomers, musicians, and scient- 
ists are made to feel a responsibility for assisting in 
the development of individual talents and interests 
that are the basis for the Pioneer circles and clubs. 


The Russians no’doubt put a great deal more ef- 
fort into their education and make much greater 
financial sacrifices to achieve their purposes than 
Americans. We have become a rich and wasteful 
nation, with much leisure and comfort. As a result, 
the tempo of some of our efforts has been slowed, 
perhaps in intellectual discipline and mastery of 
subject matter more than any other areas of life. 
How, then, can America generate a desire on the 
part of children and youth to work up to the highest 
standard or level of capacity? 


There is a very grave danger that the short-range 
reaction to the Sputniks in this country may create 
fears and pressures for changes in our schools which 
will cloud the basic issue, namely, what shall be 
the fundamental long-run policies to guide American 
public school education? Is educatien to be for 
vocational opportunity, for utility, for pragmatic 
ends alone? Or is education for the development 
of each individual to his fullest potential? 


The easy generalization, all too frequently heard 
today, that Soviet schools are superior to ours, is 
not substantiated by concrete observations. Some 
Soviet schools which are highly selective no doubt 
may be superior. But in general the ten-year —_ 
does not equal our comprehensive high school, 
spite of its greater stress on mastery of subject con- 
tent. We cannot imagine many American parents 
willing to exchange the Soviet schools and teachers 
for our American schools and teachers. In saying 
this we are not being highly patriotic and national- 
istic Americans. Russian schools just do not achieve 
purposes that we have set for schools in this coun- 
try. This is not to say that our schools are doing the 
job exceptionally well. But the differences in our 
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purposes call for a quality and content that is unique- 
ly different. 
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* * * 


As a result of this visit, we realize more fully than 
ever before that the Soviets have made truly great 
strides in education over the past forty years and, 
more significantly, rapid and revolutionary changes 
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since World War II. Soviet capacity to develop plans 
for more and more education long before the old 
ones are achieved should shake all of us from our 
lethargy and self-satisfaction. Don’t underestimate 
the potential of this system once it is developed and 
has greater human and material resources at its 
command. 





A Radical (Russian) Training Aid, the Kniga 


By RICHARD K. OVERTON 


N the great tradition of progressive education, 
American educators are willing to consider all 

methods for improving the climate of growth of 
their students, and for providing the students with 
enriching experiences to facilitate their adjustment 
to the problems of life. Because of their broad- 
mindedness, educators will welcome the news that an 
important audio-visual aid is now being used with 
great success in some schools. With this new train- 
ing aid, teachers may be able to conquer some of 
the challenges with which they are now struggling. 

There should be no prejudice against the aid, even 
though the schools now using it are in the Soviet 
Union. The aid, which the Russians call kniga, is 
one which can easily be adapted to democratic ways 
and ideals. 

The beauty of the aid lies in its capacity for stim- 
ulating the growth of each unique individual in a 
class. In other words, it is so versatile that it can be 
prescribed in a child-centered way to meet the in- 
dividual needs of each person in the class. 

In common with other audio-visual aids, kniga 
normally includes and integrates arrangements of 
pictures which translate difficult technical points into 
meaningful wholes. Unlike other audio-visual aids, 
kniga almost always contains detailed explanations 
of the pictures. Another great advantage of kniga 
is that it provides a stirring opportunity for easy 
repetition of difficult material. This ease of repetition, 
combined with the versatility of Aniga, makes it 
possible to use the aid in satisfying the individual 
needs of an individual student. 

Low expense is another point favoring the use of 
this training device. A single kniga costs much less 
than an educational TV film, and it even rivals the 
Interest Center in economy. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of Aniga as a train- 
ing aid lies in its portability. Kniga may be trans- 
ferred from classroom to classroom more easily than 
even the simplest motion picture projector or wall 
chart. As a matter of fact, some schools have even 
gone so far as to allow students to take Aniga home 
with them after school. This bold development seems 
especially fraught with promises of educational prog- 
ress. 


Study Team Visits U.S.S.R. 


At about the time this journal is distributed, a 
study team of ten U.S. educators will return from a 
month-long survey of education inside the Soviet 
Union, the first government-sponsored study of its 
kind. 

A Soviet group will make a similar study of U. S. 
education at a later date. 

Both studies were made possible by the January 
27, 1958, agreement with the U.S.S.R. on exchange 
of missions in cultural, technical, and educational 
fields. 

The U.S. team, headed by Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Lawrence G. Derthick. includes Herold C. 
Hunt, Harvard; Harry C. Kelly, National Science 
Foundation; A. John Holden, Jr., state commissioner 
of education, Vermont; Henry Chauncey, Educa- 
tional Testing Service; George Bereday, Columbia; 
and four members of the Office of Education staff: 
John R. Ludington, Lane C. Ash, John B. Whitelaw, 
and Helen K. Mackintosh. 


Chicago Comparative Education Center 

To stimulate research and provide advanced study 
in comparative education, a new Comparative Edu- 
cation Center has been established at the University 
of Chicago under the direction of C. Arnold Ander- 
son. 

The center plans to prepare students for careers as 
teachers of comparative education and the history 
of education, as comparative education researchers, 
and as specialists with foreign educational projects 
sponsored by government agencies. 

Various fellowships and assistantships are avail- 
able. 


In summary, a great audio-visual aid looms on the 
horizon before teachers and students. This versatile, 
portable, inexpensive aid is the one which the Rus- 
sians refer to as kniga.' 


' The 


word kniga may be translated into English as ‘book 








e An Analysis of 


ERIT rating is getting defamed faster than 

it’s getting defined. Yet interest persists, 

and gradually agreement is being reached 
on a common definition: 

A subjective, qualified judgment or appraisal 
of the quality of service of a teacher made admin- 
istratively by one or more persons, with or without 
the knowledge of the person rated, for purposes 
of determining salary, promotion, or reward; or 
for the purpose of improving instruction; or both.! 


Almost every magazine dealing with school 
administration is currently printing material re- 
lated to merit rating. Popular periodicals frequent- 
ly join the professional journals to increase the 
quantity of literature dealing with teacher ap- 
praisal. 

Research related to teacher competencies, 
methods of appraisal, and associated areas is not 
as prolific; and much of the work done in the 
past fifty years is of value only in a negative way. 
The older studies largely substantiate the state- 
ments of opponents to merit rating: it’s impos- 
sible, or at least extremely difficult. Recognizing 
that the impossible takes a little longer to ac- 
complish than the difficult, research workers are 
now attacking the multi-dimensionality of teacher 
appraisal. Studies rel: iting to the psychody namics 
of personality in the teaching act; function and 
behavorial analysis; critical ‘incidents and role 
concept of teaching at the various levels of school 
organization; the effect of environmental and 
situational determinants on the quality of in- 
struction; and the matter of identification, veri- 
fication, and evaluation of teaching (and teacher ) 
competencies have all been delineated in recent 
literature.” Successful programs incorporating 
various methods of appraising the quality of serv- 
ice of teachers have been repeatedly described 
for dissection if not digestion. This accent on the 
positive is a professional step forward when 


MR. COEN (Upsilon 1147) is an instructor in the 
School of Education, Northwestern University. He 
was formerly assistant superintendent of the Rich 
Township High School, Park Forest, Ill. In July 
he will become supervising principal of the new high 
school at Geneva, Til. 
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By ALBAN WASSON COEN II 






contrasted with the copious resolutions, stands, 


statements, conferences, buzz_ sessions, study 
groups, and summaries devoted to the thesis that 
merit rating will not work. 

The school districts with currently operating 
merit rating plans should have experiences which, 
if described and brought together, will help 
identify the salient features of effective programs, 
Such a compilation is the study described here, 
a part of a doctoral dissertation nearing com- 
pletion.* An analysis of the methods of appraisal 
of the quality of service of teachers in public 
schools may serve as a point of departure for 
individuals and groups interested in merit rating. 
While the investigation suggests no model plan, 
the comprehensive analysis of existing merit rat- 
ing programs will serve to clear some of the 
smoke away from the fire. The few systems which 
have tried the “futile but necessary” and the 
“imperative and impossible” are scattered over 
the nation and form a rather heterogeneous group 
when measured by the following categories from 
the study: 


Administrative organization. About twice as 
many were consolidated unit districis as sepa- 
rate elementary and secondary districts. 

School district population. More than half 
were in the 5,000 to 100,000 range (typically 
urban). 

Complexion of the district. Twice as many 
were urban as either rural or metropolitan. 

Pupil enrollment. Ranges from about 500 to 
over 30,000. 

Number of teachers. Ranges from fewer than 
fifty to more than 1,000. 

Number of years the superintendent has been 
in present position. Ranges from less than one 


1 The author's composite definition, in part from: National Edu- 
cation Association, Department of Classroom Teachers, Classroom 
Teachers Speak on Merit Rating (Report of the Study Conkenes 
on Merit Rating, esas 23-24, 136: Washington, D. C.: the 
Association, March, 1957), pp. 4-5; and National Education As- 
sociation, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
Better Than Rating ( Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1950), p. 9- 

2 Examples: Bank Street Solves of Education studies (New York): 
Utah School Merit Study Committee_reports; A. S. Barr's contribu- 
tions; publications of the American Educational Research Association 
and the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; New England School Development Council (NESDEC) 
Teacher Competence publication. 

2 Alban Wasson Coen II, ‘An Analysis Of The Methods Of Ap 
praisal Of The Quali Of Service Of Teachers In Selected Public 
Schools."’ (Doctoral dissertation nearing completion, Norchwestero 
Universiry, Evanston, Illinois, 1958.) 
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to as long as twenty years, with most at ten or 
more years. 

Assessed valuation of the district. Ranges 
from less than ten million to more than 300 
million dollars, with most near 50 million. 

Assessed valuation per pupil. Ranges from 
$4,000 to near $100,000; most under $20,000. 
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In other words, there was no evident and 
identifiable sine qua non: large districts with very 
high socio-economic status and educational level, 
for example, do not predominate. Both large 
and small, consolidated and separate elementary 
and secondary units, “insecure” as well as “sea- 
soned” chief administrators, and districts with 


high and low assessed valuations have success- 
fully developed and used merit rating. 

In looking briefly at the past history of merit 
rating, we find the NEA Research Division studies 
most helpful. These studies show that superior- 


National Education Association, Research Di- 


‘Recent examples: ch DD 
Salary Schedules 


vision, Quality-Of-Service Recogneree In Teachers’ 
(Special Memo; July, 1956); Superior-Service Maximums In ape 
ers’ Salary Schedules, 1956-57 (Special Memo; July, 1957); and 
NEA Research Division and the American Association of School 
Administrators, Appraisal and Promotion Procedures In Urban 
School Districts, 1955-56 ( Educational Research Service Circular No 
8, 1956; Seprember 1956). 

service maximum salaries, quality-of-service rec- 
ognition, and appraisal and promotion procedures 
are neither cyclic nor periodic in ebb and flow. 
It’s true that the popularity of merit rating i 

terms of its use throughout the country has 
fluctuated over the years. Here are some of the 


fluctuations: 


Districts over 30,000 responding 
Districts authorizing merit rating 


Percentages of districts authorizing merit rating ...... 


In the past eighteen years, 148 different dis- 
tricts have reported merit rating for one or more 
years. Only twenty-six of these remained on the 
list for 1956-57. Districts over 500,000 in pop- 
ulation are absent from the list today, although 
during the 1930’s and 1940’s as many as one- 
third reported authorizing merit rating.® 


The present study lists 248 districts with a popu- 
lation of 2,500 or more which were identified in 
various ways as “having some form of merit rat- 
ing.” These 248 districts employ nearly half of 
the nation’s public school teachers. Unquestion- 
ably, an unknown additional number are also using 
merit rating. But they have not been described in 


* National Education Association, Research Division, Quwality-Of- 
Service Recognition In Teachers’ Salary eg op ct, p. 36; 
Superior-Service Maximums In Teachers’ Salaries, 1956-57 op. cit 

. 2-5: and Hazel Davis, ‘‘Facts and Issues in Merit Salary Sched- 


* Journal of Teacher Education 8:132, June 1957 
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By applying certain criteria, the final number of 
school districts incorporating and using some 
method of appraising the quality of service of 
teachers was reduced to seventy-one. Each was 
sent a carefully developed inventory, together with 
a request for samples of (1) any written or printed 
descriptions of appraisal methods, procedures, or 
policies, (2) appraisal forms, checklists, inven- 
tories, and tests, (3) salary schedules and any ex- 
planatory materials; and (4) interpretive supple- 
mentary information. 


The replying districts uniformly confirmed that 
they were employing or had recently employed 
merit rating or teacher appraisal, but the variety 
of methods of rating and of uses to which it was 
being put was almost infinite. Several districts 
reported that they had already abandoned or were 
about to abandon merit rating; two were in first 
year application of their programs. The range for 
most districts was from three years to more than 
twenty years. Two reported programs one hun- 
dred years old. 


To most teachers, a vital question in merit 
rating is, “Who does it?” The study shows that it 
is a group or committee function much more often 
than it is the duty of any one individual. More 
than twice as many districts employ a rating com- 
mittee as delegate responsibility to one person. 
Personnel included board members (trustees, 
school committeemen, and so forth), superintend- 


55-56 ‘56-57 
504 498 


32 25 


*48-"49 *52-'53 
301 402 
37 16 

4 6.3 5.3 


38-39 


personnel officials, supervisors, 
and department heads. In the majority of dis- 
tricts the administrative stafl_—superintendent. 
principals, supervisors and or department heads 
—did the rating. Teacher committees were con- 
spicuously absent. However. many responding 
school districts stated that planning, ‘development, 
evaluation, and revision of their merit rating pro- 
grams were extensively if not entirely done by 
in-service committees, or faculty groups in foto. 
The appraisal committees were appointed rather 
than elected in almost every case. The very few 
instances of teachers as a committee judging their 
peers ranged from judging all the teachers in the 
district to only those teachers in the same build- 
ing in which the committee members themselves 
taught. 

Frequency of appraisal varied for three groups 
of teachers: the beginning teacher without previ- 


ents, principals, 
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ous teaching experience, the teacher new to the 
school district but with previous experience, and 
the teacher with experience in the district (perma- 
nent or on tenure). A number of districts rated 
their inexperienced beginners either once a year 
or twice a year, in addition to the routine “con- 
tinuous supervision” provided. An equal number 
also rated their experienced teachers new to the 
district once and twice a year. Practically all dis- 
tricts rated their permanent staff once a year. 
The annual periodicity changed in a few districts 
as length of service increased: a teacher with 
fifteen years of experience would be appraised 
every second or third year in these districts. 


Methods of Appraisal 


Of greatest interest in a study of merit rating 
are the methods employed. By borrowing iioen 
the available literature and research and from 
past experience as reported by educators, busi- 


ness and industry, governmental agencies, and 
military services, three major categories of 
methods were developed for this study to in- 


clude all the methods reported. Practically all 
districts used several methods, usually in more 
than one major category. The categories were 
as follows: _ 


General ratings, including 
comparative scales of qualities, characteris- 
tics, or traits; performance standards; teach- 
ing results, effectiveness, efficiency, or com- 
petencies: 
rankings of actual teachers or of staff mem- 
bers against an ideal teacher (non-existent 
master teacher): 
self evaluations; 
subjective judgments of appraiser. 
Written statements, including— 
comments of appraiser in own words; 
items checked by appraiser as true or not 


true; forced choices: present or not; yes 
or no 
Performance records, based on observations, in- 
cluding— 


anecdotal incidents of effective teaching: 
continuous written records of observed acti- 


vities: 
predetermined performance items on rating 
forms. 
One general conclusion appears to be that 


progress is being made toward “objective sub- 
jectivity,” by employing a variety of rating meth- 
ods to supplement or replace subjective judgment 
alone. While more than half of the respondents 
utilized subjective judgments in the general rating 
category, these judgments were just as frequently 
supplemented by a scaling or rating or ranking 
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device. About one-fourth also incorporated self- 
evaluation on the part of the teacher being ap- 
praised. 

Few districts used any written statements other 
than the appraiser’s unguided comments. Slightly 
less than half so responded. Observational per- 
formance records were widely used, with anec- 
dotal incidents leading somewhat over observa- 
tional checklists and continuous recording of 
teaching activities. About one-third of the re- 
sponding systems made use of both of these, 

Other information used in the appraisal pro- 
grams was also solicited in the study. Various 
aspects of the teacher’s undergraduate and grad- 
uate record were used by some one-fourth of the 
systems, and degrees held were given consider- 
ation in making appraisals. (The influence of 
these factors on the quality of teaching in the 
classroom at the time of appraisal was not in- 
dicated.) One-half the respondents made use of 
the teacher’s record of membership and participa- 
tion in professional organizations and considered 
his demonstrated leadership. About one-fourth 
considered educational travel (not necessarily for 
college credit), “human relations,” personal re- 
search, and personality factors. Appraisal of the 
variety of factors listed by some districts under 
“personality” in their descriptive materials would 
challenge the most capable psychologist. In most 
districts the appraiser merely rated the teacher 
on “personality factors” in general without listing 
particular traits being appraised. (Barr’s recent 
summary in the PH! DELTA KAPPAN may be 
helpful here.*) 


Provisions for Review 


Three-quarters of the districts reported pro- 
visions for the appraiser to review the completed 
appraisal with the teacher, for the teacher’s im- 
mediate superior to review it, and for the admin- 
istrative head of the building to review it also. 
Half of the respondents indicated that the super- 
visor reviewed the rating, one-quarter provided 
for review by personnel ‘Officials, and four-fifths 
called for review at the “summit” by the super- 
intendent. In summary, the extensive provisions 
for reviewing the appraisals suggest that demo- 
cratic as well as morale considerations are being 
observed. The cooperative emphasis should serve 
as an impetus to individual and group improve- 
ment of instruction. 

In all but one district ratings were retained 
as a part of the teacher’s permanent record. A 
few districts—less than one-tenth—retained only 
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the most recent materials, all others accumulat- 
ing the materials to provide a permanent record 
of professional evaluation, performance, and 
rowth. Where summaries are made—one-half 
the districts so indicated—they were made by 
the superintendent or the principal, as might be 
expected. Provision for appeal from decisions 
considered unfair is included in most of the pro- 
grams. In many states statutes cover serious cases. 
Again, the extent of appeal provisions suggests 
recognition of the cooperative democratic prin- 
ciples which underlie effective human relations. 

Merit rating, however organized and adminis- 
tered, is done for various reasons; that is, teacher 
appraisal has definite uses. These uses were 
dichotomized into (1) those related to the im- 
provement of instruction and (2) those related 
to salary. Almost all districts claimed that they 
used merit rating as an incentive to the improve- 
ment of instruction; about two-thirds used it for 
help in selecting teachers for positions of greater 
responsibility. Percentages for these are compar- 
able to data in Educational Research Service Cir- 
cular No. 8, 1956.‘ 

Uses related to salary programs included: (a) 
help in reappointment of beginning teachers, (b) 
help in appointment of teachers to permanent or 
tenure positions, (c) help in paying regular in- 
crements, (d) help in selecting teachers for larger- 
than-regular increments (“acceleration” on the 
salary schedule), and/or advancement to “super- 
maximum” salary levels (superior-service maxi- 
mums). Some three-quarters of the responding 
districts indicated uses (a) and (b), while one- 
half indicated use (c). Acceleration and super- 
maximum uses were reported by approximately 
three-tenths and four-tenths, respectively. 
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Percentages of Use 
ERS Cir. This 
No.8 study 
(1) Improvement of Instruction 
Incentive to professional growth... 77 92 
Select teachers for promotion 5 67 
(2) Related to Salary 
(a) Reappointment of beginning 
teachers ee i. 76 
(b) Appointment of teachers to 
76 
(c) Paying regular increments .... 58 
(a)! (Paying larger increments 5 32 
) Select teachers for supermaxi- 
40 


A comparison of these data suggests that school 
officials are using appraisal increasingly for salary 
determination, as the general public so frequently 


7 National Education Association, Research Division and American 
Association of School Administrators, op. cit., p. 3 
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demands. If one gets what one pays for, then there 
may be reassurance of getting greater value for 
the financial expenditures when merit principles 
are applied, not as an economy gesture but rather 
to insure more proper relating of compensation 
to competence. It appears as rather significant 
that most of the school districts are becoming 
increasingly interested and involved in providing 
motivation and stimulus for continuous improve- 
ment of instruction and professional growth. 

An opinion question included in the inventory 
(which admitted bias, since each was answered by 
the chief administrator), asked if there was rea- 
sonable consensus favoring the present use of 
appraisal and recognition of the quality of 
service of teachers. The responses were: (1) 
chief administrators—unanimously affirmative; 
(2) boards of education—with two exceptions, 
all favored inclusion and use of merit rating; and 
(3) teachers—more than ninety per cent favored, 
ten per cent either suspicious or opposed. 

This report is a brief overview and by reason 
of space limitations cannot develop the corollar- 
ies and complete findings of the study. These may 
soon be found in print elsewhere. The bibliog- 
raphy which follows represents critical selections 
from literally thousands of available references. 
They refer to the most recent and significant ma- 
terials related to merit rating or teacher appraisal. 


OUTSTANDING MERIT RATING REFERENCES 
“Appraisal and Promotion Procedures In Urban School Districts, 
1955-56," Educational Research Service, Circular No. 8. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, Research Di- 
vision, and American Association of School Administrators, Sep- 
tember 1956, 56p 
Beecher, Dwight E. 
Concepis. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 105pp. 
Better Than Rating. 0 lh C.: National tte Associa- 
tion, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 


1950, 83pp. 

McCall, William A. Measurement of Teacher Merit, Bulletin No. 
284. Raleigh, North Carolina: State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, April 1952, 40pp 

‘Merit’ Rating, A Dangerous Mirage." Chic 
eration of _ (28 East Jackson Blvd.), 


PT be Evaluation of Teaching, Bac 1 MT and 


ago 4: American Fed- 

1957, 10pp. 
( Mimeographed. ) 

“Merit ar Schedules or < peaches, " Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion 8:126 June 19 

Reavis, Wilts ¢: and ag H. Cooper. Evaluation of Teacher 
Merit in City School Systems, Educational Monograph No. 59. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, January 1945, 138p 

Superior-Service Maximums In Teachers’ Salary Schedules, 1956-57. 
Special Memo. Washington, D. C.: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Research Division, July 1957, 23 pp. 

Tompkins, Elisworth, and Earl Armstrong. “Teacher Rating: 
Persistent Dilemma,” National a of Secondary School 
Principals’ Bulletin 35:25-31, May 195 

Tompkins, Ellsworth, and Virginia Roe. he Case For and Against 
Merit Rating,’ National Association of Secondary Schoo! Prin- 
cipals’ Bulletim 40:5-21, October 1956. 

Teacher Competence and Its Relation to Salary. Cambridge 38, Mass.: 
New England School Development Council (NESD C. Spaulding 
House, 20 Oxford Street), July 1956, a” p. and appendices. 

Qualsty- of- Service Recognition In Teachers’ ary Schedules. Special 
Memo. Washington, — C.: National 7. # Association, Re- 
search Division, July 1956, 36pp 


TWO UNPUBLISHED REFERENCES 


Ball, Lester Beapre. “‘An Evaluation of Teacher Merit Rating Salary 
Schedules In The Public Schools."’ Unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 1949 

Coen II, Alban Wasson. “An Analysis of the Methods of Appraisal 
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By DAVID H. BARNES and SAM M. LAMBERT 


HIS man is an anomaly. The accent’s on his 

youth. In his 26-to-35 age bracket he out- 

numbers the schoolmarms as he _ teaches 
math, science, social studies, or industrial arts 
in the public high schools. Almost one-half of all 
men teachers are in this age group. Less than 25 
per cent of the total male labor force is. 

Add the fact that he is a father, home owner, 
solid member of his community. With his more 
than five years of college education, he struggles 
to meet his family, professional, and community 
responsibilities. The spending unit of which he 
is a member has a fancy $5,509 each year. 

No matter how any young man’s fancy may 
turn in any spring, this fellow’s family not lightly 
tends to grow—numerically and vertically. The 
sometimes expanding and sometimes contracting 
economy has nipped at his heels most of his 
life. Probably it will continue to nip. Figure it 
out by simple arithmetic. He was born somewhere 
between one of the big booms and one of the big 
busts. Look further, at his origins, and you will 
sense the financial predicament that has always 
enveloped him. And straight ahead, and increas- 
ingly with each year, lies the need to get on in 
his profession and to finance the education of his 
children. (Will any of them teach?) 

Where did he come from? What is he like? How 
is he doing? Where is he going? What are his 


MR. BARNES is a research associate in the National 
Education Association’s Research Division. MR. 
LAMBERT (Beta Gamma 280) is director of the di- 
vision. 


aspirations in this diminishing century? 

In the absolute sense, nobody knows, of course. 
The male teaching corps of the public schools 
contains some 320,000 splendidly unique in- 
individuals. Each has his private story. Each is 
hammering out his own mode of coping with 
reality and achieving salvation. 

Relatively speaking, though, a reasonably ac- 
curate depiction emerges. NEA Research Di- 
vision’s studies bolster up some abstracts and 
furnish coordinates for a smoothed curve of the 
real and precise way of life for individual men 
teachers in 1955-56. 

This young man is “upward mobile.” He’s had 
to be. There is a one-out-of-four chance that he 
was born on a farm, and a better than even chance 
that his father was a farmer, laborer, or sales 
person. Of course the farm side is weighted— 
larger families and higher probabilities. But 
whereas boys once left the farm to escape a kind 
of peonage, they now go because there is no work 
there for them. 

These origins may be a factor in his occupa- 
tional choice. Teaching is the poor man’s profes- 
sion par excellence. And the more accessible and 
cheaper state teachers colleges and universities 
are a handy adjunct to his ambitions. Overwhelm- 
ingly, he is a straight-through product of public 
education. Then, in one out of three instances, 
somebody else in his family was teaching school 
before he decided to do so. 

This decision made, and while acquiring five, 
six, or more years of college education, he prob- 
ably got married. For we do know this: Today, 
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three out of five men have wives when they start 
to teach. And this started him on the way toward 
his statistical 1.8 children. These children are 
almost certainly under 18 and there’s a one-out- 
of-three chance that both one and point eight of 
them are under 6. 

Almost five of his eight years of teaching have 
been in the school where he now is—a high school 
in a community of 10,000 or over. If there’s been 
a break in this teaching—a one-out-of-five pos- 
sibility—it’s been for military service, other em- 
ployment, or further study. And in that order. 
Further study is most probable. His highest degree 
was taken six years ago. 

This secondary school is one spot in public 
education where, in a sense, he holds his own 
with the women. Behold, he is 49.5 per cent of 
the faculty! Yet there are more than the usual 
differences in sex cultures. Here he is—thirty- 
fiveish, married, and a father. The gal across the 
hall is single and over 41. 

He is almost certain to be a full-time teacher in 
just one subject field as a member of a faculty of 
from thirteen to fifty. The chances are about even 
that it will be science, math, social studies, or 
industrial arts. (Does this further confirm science 
as a solely male discipline? The women cluster 
around English, math, and business education.) 
In each instance, he is fully credentialed. 

Each day he meets with about 130 near-, mid- 
dle-, or late-adolescents in groups which average 
about twenty-seven. The classroom itself, the sup- 
plies, equipment, and books are reasonably ade- 
quate. (This is not to say that he has his heart’s 
desire. ) 

The first year that he taught he had problems 
—classroom control, providing for individual dif- 
ferences, understanding and using special school 
services, understanding the goals of the school 
(you know, that “Our Philosophy” thing), and 
keeping and making out official records and re- 
ports! And he often thought that the school did 
not give him too much help. 

His self-assessment after teaching eight years 
shows some changes. For one thing, he is solidly 
confident of his mastery of subject matter in his 
teaching field. (How did he escape the Education- 
ists?) Discipline is no longer any particular prob- 
lem, and while he tends to look less favorably 
upon pupil behavior than do women teachers in 
general, he does tend to meet more of those who 
are living through the peculiar problems of ado- 
lescence in contemporary culture. 

In addition, he feels reasonably secure about his 
ability to vary his methods of instruction and to 
stimulate the interest and enthusiasm of the class 
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as a whole. Also, he can develop good work 
habits and assist individual class members in in- 
creasing their understanding of age mates. 

But he is still somewhat shaky about providing 
for individual differences—how to teach when a 
run-of-the-mill group has an injection of ex- 
ceptional students on both ends or at either end 
of the scale. Then again, he’d like to know how 
to motivate the bright but other-interested. (Super- 
visors, coordinators, summer-session, and work- 
shop planners please take note.) And while rec- 
ords and reports are no longer a problem of pro- 
cedure, there are more of them—and other quasi- 
administrative functions—than there were five 
years ago. 

The gamut of his school day incorporates a 
host of these extra-classroom jobs. Monitorial 
duties, individual work with students and parents, 
sponsoring student organizations, and professional 
in-service activities take the big time-bite. And 
each week 11.3 hours of work go home with him. 


He’s an Organization Man 


He has other work-connected obligations. One 
is professional organizations. More than half of 
all male public school teachers belong to their 
local, state, and national professional organiza- 
tions. Almost half belong to a local, state, and 
national professional organization in a particular 
subject-matter field. But there is no basis for 
smugness here. Significantly higher proportions 
of women teachers are organization members. 
Why? Well, they have more money—despite lower 
salaries—and fewer encumbrances. (It’s fact that 
they do, but a guess as to cause.) Is this why 
he is not as happy as she is about the activities 
of the school association? It’s hard to say. Pro- 
portionately, he is more active in association 
affairs. 

Every teacher has a life outside of his school- 
room, his school, his own advancement and that 
of his profession. At the end of most school days, 
our prototype drives his car about five miles to 
home and family—both within his school com- 
munity. What do we find there? 

He owns the house—in the contemporary sense 
of owning (the same is probably true of the car) 
—and the price tag on it is an explicit median 
$12,973. (What does this buy today in comfort, 
convenience, room for an expanding family, and 
professional status?) 

Within this house resides the family unit. It 
is already established that our educator has these 
1.8 children. It is not established that his total 
dependency load is thus restricted. Almost half 
of his peers have two, three, four, or more full 
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dependents. And while the spending unit of which 
he is a member has that staggering $5,509 (the 
median for all women teachers with their .9 
children is $5,958—and their husbands are more 
than 80 per cent full-time employed), his teaching 
salary is only $4,374. This means salary sup- 
plementation, and supplement he does. 


The Sources of Supplement 


School work outside of the regular hours takes 
care of part of the deficiency. He teaches in the 
evenings, Or in summer, or he just plain manual 
labors. Sometimes he spends week-ends and sum- 
mers at farm, skilled, or semi-skilled labor. Or 
he takes a sales job. He may clerk in a haber- 
dashery or he may peddle vacuum cleaners or 
sewing machines. Sometimes he sells bound 
panaceas to the parents of non-academic children. 
A dab of money comes in from investments and 
other non- -salary sources. In many teacher families 
the wife works, full-time in one out of three 
cases. And the kids may bring in a final dribble 
of cash. 

At the end of his fiscal year he has a short-term 
consumer debt of $351. How in the world does 
he manage to manage? If you asked him, he’d say 
it was a toss- -up as to whether he is better off than 
he was a year ago or just about the same. Any- 


way, he still has his health. The chances are that 

he didn’t miss a single day of work last year. 
He is solidly planted i in his community. There’s 

a one-out-of-three possibility that it’s his home 


town. If not, and he came to it as an adult, he 
still feels that he is accepted by it and belongs 
in it. He doesn’t sense any particular restrictions 
on his personal life. As a matter of documenta- 
tion, he says: “Accepted in the social life of the 
community—83.1 per cent.” And, “No restric- 
tions on personal life—57.2 per cent.” 

Community acceptance means involvement in 
three, four, or more community groups—lodges, 
business and professional coteries, and religious, 
social, and youth-building organizations. 

We don’t know to what extent he has had mili- 
tary service, beyond the fact that there is a 20 
per cent chance that his teaching tenure was in- 
terrupted for this purpose. We do know that he 
identifies with veterans or patriotic groups in al- 
most the same proportion. 

He has active church membership in his school 
community. He is not too apt, however, to be 
carrying an educational responsibility within the 
church program. 

He is more apt to be a conscientious voter. For 
example, while only 60.4 per cent of all U. S. 
citizens voted in the 1956 presidential election, 
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his most recent voting is an exemplary 84.8 per 
cent. At the same time, he is not particularly 
active in party politics and takes a very dim view 
of teacher participation in school board election 
campaigns. Also, he is not too anxious to inject 
politics into classroom discussion, nor does he 
feel too free to do so. 

This, and to this point, is the typical male pub- 
lic school teacher—that young married father 
teaching in an urban high school. But typicality 
adumbrates everybody and specifies no one. 

There are others. A few are younger and many 
are older. There are the single, the childless, the 
widowers, and the divorced. And about one-third 
of all men teachers make up a fourth of the rural 
teaching force. In age, marital status, and de- 
pendency load, they resemble the city fold. Fi- 
nancially, they have it tougher. 

The established trend is for men to leave rural 
schools. Several factors are probably involved. 
Our general population is becoming more urban if 
not more urbane. School districts are consolidat- 
ing. City salaries are higher. 

To an even greater extent than women, men 
have been leaving rural elementary schools. For 
example, the ratio of men teachers to women 
teachers dropped 27 per cent in these schools in 
the fifteen years preceding 1950. 


Male Grade Teachers Still Rare 


This introduces that much-talked-about objec- 
tive of getting more men teachers into elementary 
schools. Is any progress being made? In the abso- 
lute sense, yes—the whole teacher force is grow- 
ing. The number of men in elementary teaching 
has increased by 90 per cent since 1949-50. This 
has happened while the ranks of all men teachers 
have gained by only about 65 per cent. So there 
is a temptation to give a resounding, whacking 
“yes” to the posed question. 

However, elementary school populations have 
been growing disproportionately during this pe- 
riod. The male elementary school teacher con- 
stitutes less than 13 per cent of his faculty, on the 
average. Since this fraction has moved only from 
12.5 per cent in 1951-52 to 12.8 in 1957-58, 
the net gain is paltry. So the real answer is, “No, 
not much.” And for both levels of education the 
per cent of men has ranged from 42.8 in 1880 
down to 14.1 in 1920 and now seems stabilized 
at slightly over 25. 

This brings up the question, “How many men 
are teaching in elementary schools because of 
relatively greater chances for advancement into 
administrative positions?” They certainly need 
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more money. Besides, we know that men inter- 
rupt teaching for further study twice as often 
as women do. Is this partly to qualify for ad- 
ministrative posts? How many male fifth and 
sixth grade teachers are already carrying a prin- 
cipal’s credential in their professional knapsacks? 

Of course these are questions based on hunches. 
No solid answering evidence is at hand. By and 
large, it still has to be said that the man teacher 
sees himself in a high-school faculty. 

But whether it be urban, rural, elementary, sec- 
ondary, or the inherent permutations of these 
four factors, a teacher’s work is an important part 
of his way of life. Frequently it becomes a way 
of life in itself. If so, what will its quality be for 
him? 

Donald Super has outlined the four basic 
satisfactions that a man must get from his 
job if it is to be a good job for him. Para- 
phrased, they look like this: There must 
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be a reasonable amount of money. The position 
must bring go as the job-holder sees it. 
There must be good feelings about co-workers. 
(“The esteem of our comrades is the foundation 
of power.”) And the exercise of the activity must 
in itself bring satisfaction. 

The man in the gray flannel suit assessed his 
lot and saw himself trapped with confirmed des- 
peration in a madly competitive world. 

The guy in the shiny pants? These are the 
clues: First, he plans to be teaching the next year 
exactly where he is. Next, he has already estab- 
lished a pattern of continuing his education. 
(What other profession has such a “work-ex- 
perience” program for its members!) Then—and 
now that he’s in it—he plans to continue teach- 
ing until he retires. And, finally, if he had to go 
back and do it all over again, would he? Yes, 
probably so. And (paradoxically?) his country 
cousin is a little bit more sure of this than he is. 





A Merit Rating Pilot Study 


A pilot study to determine “whether ‘best teachers’ 
can be identified” was recently completed in the Ef- 
fingham, Illinois, schools by education staff members 
at Eastern Illinois University under the direction of 
Gerhardt Matzner, director of institutional studies. 

Matzner states that the experiment convinced his 
group that such identification is feasible. A second 
step, now underway in nine other schools, is to 
determine what effect an institutional program of 
identification of the type used in Effingham may 
have on staff relationships. If successful, it could 
become the basis for salary differentials. 

Briefly, the pilot project involved asking individ- 
uals of seven interested groups, members of which 
may see teaching from somewhat different points 
of view, to name up to ten “best” Effingham teachers 
(out of 88 in the district), giving reasons for their 
choices. The groups were composed of all elementary 
teachers, high school teachers, administrators, non- 
certified employees of the district, board members, 
and officers in the PTA’s, plus a rather large ran- 
dom sample of Effingham parents with children in 
school. There were three times as many parents in 
the sample as teachers in the system. 

Among findings: All but four members of the 
faculty were mentioned at least once. But some were 
mentioned much more frequently than others. Of 
the latter group, seventeen teachers were mentioned 
by at least 10 per cent of the 233 persons who sub- 
mitted usable responses. One woman was mentioned 
by 30 per cent of them. 

Two main factors contributing to the effectiveness 
of this select group seem to stand out: prepara- 


tion and personality factors. The latter include par- 
ticularly those which affect teacher-pupil relation- 
ships. In terms of frequency of response, personality 
factors seem the more significant. 

A more detailed report of the study will appear 
in the spring (Vol. 3, No. 3) issue of The Caldron, 
publication of the Illinois Council on Educational 
Administration. A copy may be secured by address- 
ing Raymond Young, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The ICEA contributed funds for the 
research project conducted by Eastern. 


Seasonal Business: Teacher Raiding 


State-by-state teacher raiding, like pony-rustling 
in the Old West, has become traditional seasonal 
business for many school administrators pressed by 
the shortage, according to Marie Caylor in the April 
American Teacher, and the practice is growing worse. 
Recruiters from certain large California districts, 
such as Long Beach, are reputed to have developed 
raiding techniques to a fine art, using many bland- 
ishments other than salary. Raiders from the moder- 
ately wealthy states are themselves raided by the 
wealthiest. The large cities recruit in the smaller 
communities. And no one makes any pretense of 
trying to solve anyone’s problem but his own. 

Mrs. Caylor quotes the A. F. of T. basic solutions: 
1. Adequate professional salaries that will bring back 
to teaching those who could not afford it before and 
attract the young college graduate. 2. Democratic 
teacher-employer relations, including collective bar- 
gaining, to make teachers first-class citizens. 3. Fed- 
eral aid to schools for teachers’ salaries as well as 
school construction. 





Business Week, April 18, ‘The Real Trouble with U.S. Education’ 


*: Just as bad 


money ... drives out good, so the soft courses ... encouraged low performance. 


Do Intellectually Superior Students 
Take Soft Courses? 


By ALICE MILES EAGLE and H. ROBERT KINKER 


HE I-know-a-case critics of American edu- 

cation are crying that many gifted American 

high-school youth take “soft” courses, avoid- 
ng physics, chemistry, mathematics, and foreign 
languages and substituting those curricular offer- 
ings which supposedly are less demanding intel- 
lectually. 

Recently a TV network featured a “coast-to- 
coast survey”—it included a high school in AIl- 
hambra, California, and one in the Bronx, N. Y. 
—to reveal the curricular choices and post-sec- 
ondary plans of American high-school students. 
A high point of the telecast was the discovery that 
a student with the avowed intention of becoming 
an industrial designer was enrolled in a co- -ed 
cooking course. When questioned about the rela- 
tionship of this course to his vocational goal, he 
was somewhat less than fluent in his reply. 

This, too often, is the kind of “research” that 
editors draw upon when they inveigh against 
American educators for alleged failure in their 
obligations to society. The most unfortunate as- 
pect of the whole uproar, of course, is the ab- 
sence of readily available data to confirm or refute 
the accusations. Meanwhile, laymen—and even 
some school officials—are panicked into ill-con- 
sidered action. Just recently, for example, the 
school board of one Midwest community decreed 
that every incoming high-school student would be 
required to complete three years of mathematics 
and comparable amounts of physics and chem- 
istry in order to graduate. 

While this edict may produce a few more grad- 
uates with a slightly broader background in the 
so-called solid subjects, it will inevitably increase 
the number of failures, misfits, and drop-outs. 
If such action were emulated by all secondary 
schools of the nation, an irreparable amount of 
harm would result. No society committed to the 
philosophy of educating all of the children of 
all of the people can, in good conscience, adopt 
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a narrow and rigidly prescriptive curricular pat- 
tern. Neither will it solve the problem, if one 
exists, of persuading capable students to develop 
their highest potential. 

The key phrase in the foregoing sentence is 
“if one exists.” No one really knows whether 
there is a problem, or how serious it is if one 
exists. It is a cold fact that there is no nationwide 
study to which full credence may be given. 

Fortunately, there is some scattered evidence 
to suggest that the intellectually competent high 
school students are taking more courses than nec- 
essary for graduation and that they are selecting 
“hard” courses, when available, of their own voli- 
tion. Such evidence is contained in a study re- 
cently completed at Indiana University. 

The total group studied consisted of a 33% 
per cent random sample of the 265 successful 
senior finalists and a like number of their non- 
finalists classmates in the 1956 Indiana High 
School Achievement Program Contests. These 
contests were originated in 1914 for the purpose 
of “providing the stimulation of competition and 
meetings among pupils and teachers in the various 
subject matter fields . . . ** Intensive examina- 
tions in English, foreign languages, and mathe- 
matics reduced the group, initially over 5,000 in 
number, to 1,156 finalists at all four high-school 
grade levels. The senior non-finalists included 
only those students whose grade point averages 
placed them at the top of their graduating classes, 
either as valedictorians or salutatorians. 

Thus the total sample, 176 students, consisted 
of equal numbers of seniors who had proved their 
academic superiority in competition in contests 
and those who had demonstrated similar ability 
by achieving top grade point ranking. 

The 176 seniors were compared on the basis 
of fourteen different criteria, including intelligence 
as indicated by standardized psychological meas- 
ures, number of subject matter units completed 
at graduation, and the number of units completed 
in English, foreign language, science, and mathe- 
matics. Only the data pertaining to the intelligence 


1See ““What Superintendents Think,’ page 385 
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test scores and the curriculum choices of the group 
will be presented here. 

On the assumption of a rough comparability of 
intelligence test scores, based on statements in 
the various manuals, all quotient scores were 
transferred to a scale divided into six ten-point 
intervals, ranging from 90 to 150. Table I shows 
the distribution according to scores which the stu- 
dents in this investigation earned on the psycho- 
logical measures of intelligence. 


JUNE, 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
ACCORDING TO THEIR SCORES ON THE 
PSTCHOLOGICA Al. GROUP TESTS 





Percentage 
of Students 


Number of 


Score Students 


140-149 
130-139 21 
120-129 55 35.9 
110-119 51 33.3 
100-109 9.8 
90- 99 0.6 


10 6.5 
13.7 





Mean 
Median 
No. of Students 


Table I clearly reveals the intellectual super- 
iority of the students in this investigation. Over 
56 per cent of those for whom scores were avail- 
able were in the very superior level of Terman’s 
classification, one-third in the superior classifica- 
tion, less than 10 per cent only average, and only 
one out of 153 fell below average. Admittedly, 
twenty-three of the 176 cannot be accounted for 
in terms of intelligence test scores, but there can 
be little doubt of their intellectual capabilities. 
All twenty-three had either competed successfully 
in the Achievement Contests against high- school 
students in the academically superior category or 
they had ranked first or second in their graduating 
classes. 

In order to graduate from an Indiana high 
school, students must complete sixteen units of 
work. The typical student in this study completed 
an additional semester of work in each of four 
subjects above the minimum requirements. More- 
over, while eleven students took only the bare 
minimum of sixteen units, over three times that 
number—almost 20 per cent—successfully com- 
pleted the equivalent of an additional year of 
work over and above the basic requirements. 

The fact that these students took more than 
the minimum number of courses does not neces- 
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sarily mean they took “hard” courses. Tables II, 
III, and IV bear on this point. 


TABLE IL. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
IN SAMPLE ON BASIS OF THE FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES THEY STUDIED 


No. of Students by Units Per 
~ 3 Units 20 alts 


15 90. 20 137 
Frengh ........ l 14 3 18 
Spanish ........ 3 17 8 28 
German . l 3 


Languages 
Studied 


Cent 


77.8 
10.2 
15.9 


4 » Be, 


i Units 1 Unit Total 





Table II clearly reveals that the subjects of 
this study included some “hard” language courses 
in their curriculum choices. Over three out of four 
took from one to four units of Latin, one in ten 
from one to three units of French, and almost one 
in six from one to three units of Spanish. Only 
four students chose German, possibly because that 
language has not readily found its way back into 
secondary school offerings since the end of World 
War II. 

Since mathematics above the level of the gen- 
eral and business categories is customarily con- 
sidered one of the “hard” subject matter areas, 
the data in Table III provide some significant 
evidence about the course selections of the stu- 
dents in this study. 


TABLE If. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
ON THE BASIS OF THE MATHEMATICS 
COURSES THEY SELECTED 


No. of Students by Courses 
and Units Completed Per 
3 2% 2 It. 1 Cent 


Mathematics 
Courses 


Studied 


Algebra 3 1 68 26 76 
Geometry oo i a es 
Trigonometry 0 0 0 OO 4 
Analytical 
Geometry .0 0 
Advanced Mathe- 
matics .. 0 O 0 3.9 


98.8 
90.3 
39.2 


0 0.5 


Table III shows that all but two students en- 
rolled in from one to three units of algebra, nine 
out of ten in from one-half to two units of geom- 
etry, and nearly two out of every five in trigo- 
nometry. Seven students, almost 4 per cent, had 
a unit of advanced mathematics, including the 
elements of statistics. 

Table IV shows the nature of the science cours- 
es chosen by the subjects in this investigation. 
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TABLE IV. COMPARATIVE DATA PER- 
TAINING TO THE SCIENCE COURSES SE- 
LECTED 

Per Cent 


Number of Students of 
by Courses Total 


86.9 


Science 
Courses 
Studied 


Biology 153 
Chemistry 104 59.0 
Physics . 80 45.4 
General Science 3 1.7 
Botany .... I “¢ 
Physical Geography 7 3.9 
Electronics I 
Geology 
Physical Science 2 


0.5 
0.5 
1.1 


This table rather emphatically underscores the 
fact that these students not only did not take 
“e easy” courses, they did not even take “easy” 
science courses. For example, only seven enrolled 
in physical geography, usually considered one of 
the less demanding sciences at the high-school 
level. Even more striking, only three students 
chose general science, which in Indiana high 
schools is considered an alternative to the much 
more difficult chemistry, physics, and biology 
courses. 
indefensible to over-generalize 
from the findings of this study. Nevertheless, it is 
reasonable to believe that these students from 
sixty-six Indiana high schools—large and small, 
rural and urban, public and private, ranging from 
north to south and east to west over the state— 
are not atypical. On the contrary, it is both rea- 
sonable and logical to assume that many superior 
students, both in Indiana and elsewhere, are se- 
lecting more courses than necessary for graduation 
and that they are selecting hard courses when- 


It would be 
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Conant on the Same Subject: 


‘A Large Percentage of the Boys 


Are electing a Tough Program ... ” 


James B. Conant, now finishing his two-year 
study of the comprehensive high school, made 
these observations and recommendations to 
AASA conventioneers at San Francisco in 
March: 

“In many high schools I have observed that 
able students are taking a tough course of 
study. Even in schools where a minority are 
interested in higher education, a large per- 
centage of the boys are electing a tough pro- 
gram in mathematics and science. . . . With 
a better guidance system, the keystone of the 
arch of public education, and a better aware- 
ness of the national need for women trained in 
science and mathematics, more able girls will 
soon be electing this program. 

“All able students should acquire something 
like a mastery of at least one foreign language 
which will require at least three years of hard 
work; all of them should have completed at 
least three years of mathematics (and many 
four); all of them should have taken either 
physics or chemistry or both, as well as a 
course in biology. 

“The academically talented student, some 15 
to 20 per cent of a typical large comprehensive 
high school, ought to be studying five solid 
subjects in each of the four high-school years.” 











ever they are available. Most important, perhaps, 
is the fact that they are selecting these courses 
of their own volition. 





Corroboration from Wisconsin 


A recent study* reported by J. Kenneth Little, 
professor of education at the University of Wis- 
consin, shows much the same thing for Wisconsin 
that Mrs. Eagle and Mr. Kinker have shown for 
Indiana. Irrespective of aptitude, achievement, or 
post-high school intentions, a high proportion of 
1957 Wisconsin high-school graduates, boys in 
particular, studied algebra, geometry, trigonome- 
try, biology, chemistry, physics, and foreign lan- 
guages. More significant is the very high percent- 
age of students preparing for college who took 
these subjects. Mr. Little reports as follows on 
the percentages of high-achieving youth who study 
the difficult subjects: 


Rank In Graduating Class 

Upper Half Lower Half 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
94% 87% 73% 62% 
63% 49% 27% 

6% 9% 1.5% 
86% 72% 79% 
Chemistry 73% 51% 43% 24% 
Physics 69% 19% 35% 7% 
Foreign Lang. ......44% 51% 23% 31% 


Mr. Little concludes with these observations: 


1. These data take the issue of what high-school 
students are studying or not studying out of the 
realm of speculation and debate. Attention can 
now turn to whether more high-school students 
should study more of these same subjects, or other 


Per Cent 
Who 
Studied 
Algebra . 
Geometry . 83% 
Trigonometry 43% 
Biology 77% 


*Made by the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction and 
Coordinating Committee for Higher Education in coo meee with 
the School of Education, University of Wisconsin, and financed in 
part by a U. S. Office of Education grant. This report is taken 
from Little’s article, ‘Are Wisconsin Youth Studying Science, 
Mathematics, and Foreign Languages?” in the April, 1958, Wesconsin 
Journal of Education. 
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subjects. 

2. If women are to continue to be the larger 
proportion of the teaching staffs of elementary and 
secondary schools, attention may well be given 
to raising the proportion of girls who study ad- 
vanced mathematics and physics. 

3. Foreign languages are not elected by large 
proportions of boys. Query: Does this have any 
relation to the fact that few foreign language 
teachers in high school are men? The proportion 
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of men teachers in this field is much smaller than 
in mathematics and physics. 

4. The crucial issue is not whether high-school 
students are studying these subjects. They are. The 
need is to make instruction in these subjects and 
all other subjects of the highest possible quality. 
To provide high quality instruction means being able 
to attract highly-qualified teachers, to provide them 
with good teaching conditions, and to reward them 
well enough to keep them. 





Integrated Schools Mean Teachers Too 


By MORTIMER H. MORRIS 


Fund for the Advancement of Education 

stating our need for 120,000 new school 
teachers each year, a Negro teacher from the 
South told me, “The day our school system is 
integrated is the day I will lose my teaching post 
and be forced to leave the profession.” “Go 
North,” I counseled him. “With the crucial teach- 
er shortage, you can practically pick your posi- 
tion.” 

How naive I was. Except in cities, the Negro 
teacher is no more employable in Northern in- 
tegrated schools than in the all-white schools of 
the South, and he almost never faces an all-white 
class. To illustrate: In the past six years Illinois 
State Normal University has graduated fifty-five 
Negro teachers. Forty-nine were employed in 
either Chicago or Kansas City to teach in pre- 
dominantly Negro schools. Five were hired by 
segregated systems to teach in Negro schools. 
The remaining graduate was hired by a smaller 
city system to teach in an integrated school having 
a majority of Negro pupils. 

A few suburban cities employ integrated facul- 
ties, but like White Plains, New York, where 
Negroes have taught for the past ten years, these 
are generally cities with a large Negro community. 
In rural areas and small suburbs, a Negro faculty 
member is a phenomenon. 

The U. S. Office of Education estimates that 
80,000 teachers are employed on substandard 
licenses. Thirty-two per cent of our elementary 
school teachers have had less than four years and 
6 per cent have had less than two years of col- 
lege. There is a shortage of 7,900 science teachers. 


QO: the same day that I read a report by the 
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Yet a recent survey of hiring practices, con- 
ducted by Paul Simon of the Education Commit- 
tee of the Illinois House of Representatives, dis- 
closes the inability of a Negro science teacher with 
a master’s degree to find employment. A highly 
recommended Negro music teacher settled for an 
office job. After having seventy-three applications 
rejected, a Negro physical educator joined the 
Army. 

In the state of Washington, an Eastern teacher 
was hired through the mails. It was not known 
until he appeared to assume his duties that he 
was a Negro. After a cash settlement, he returned 
to the East—along with his disillusionment. 

In spite of these harsh facts, 60 per cent of all 
college-trained Negroes enter the teaching field, 
as compared to 20 per cent of all college grad- 
uates. Why? Actually, teaching offers Negroes 
greater remuneration than business and industry, 
where discriminatory practices also exist. Julius 
A. Thomas, industrial relations director of the Na- 
tional Urban League, estimates that 1,000,000 
Negro workers are employed in positions below 
their abilities. As a group, Negro college grad- 
uates earn less than white high-school graduates. 

The under-employment situation is also true 
in education, with supervisory and administrative 
promotions usually going to white teachers. Where 
tenure rules are not in effect, an ambitious Negro 
can actually improve himself out of a position. 
One principal in a Southern community earned an 
advanced degree which, coupled with his ex- 
perience, entitled him by state law to a salary 
higher than that of a white principal. Despite 
more than ten years of satisfactory service to the 
community, his contract was not renewed. 


Dr. N. A. Ford of Morgan State College in 
Baltimore has emphasized another important 
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point in our discriminatory treatment of the 


Negro teacher: 


Not only is the Negro teacher's livelihood jeopard- 
ized, but his intellectual competence is questioned 
as well. He may attend the same graduate schools 
us his white colleagues and receive the same degrees 
based on the same requirements, but in the push 
toward integration he is usually referred to as an 
inferior teacher. Part of the very evidence which 
helped to destroy the “separate but equal” doctrine 
rests on the assumption that a school with an all- 
Negro faculty, even though the buildings and 
equipment may be superior, does not provide an 
education equal to that provided by an all-white 
faculty. Any school with an all-Negro faculty and 
an all-Negro student body is classified as inferior; 
white schools with all-white faculties are never 
thus classified, except on the basis of such criteria 
as buildings and equipment 


Such prejudice is obviously unfounded. When 
service exemption tests were given college students 
during the Korean conflict, .the poorest scores 
were registered by male students majoring in 
education. Our better white students are not at- 
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tracted to the teaching profession. But the better 
Negro students are attracted to it. We are more 
likely to get the best of the race, for Negroes com- 
prise 10 per cent of the national pouplation but 
only 4 per cent of our college graduate population. 

Beardsley Ruml has noted that “the American 
society is deteriorating in the sector most critical 
for future progress and weli-being. The quality 
of the future depends on education at all levels, 
and the quality of education depends on its top 
leadership. The best talent of the younger genera- 
tion finds that education is not as highly valued 
by its seniors as law, medicine, advertising, or 
many technical skills.” 

The national teacher shortage will get worse 
as enrollments rise. This promotes the vicious 
circle of poorer schools, inadequate courses of 
study, and undeveloped students. To employ every 
means of recruiting competent teachers is a na- 
tional obligation. Therefore, integration of Negro 
teachers in our schools is not only a moral obliga- 
tion but has a distinct bearing on the problem of 
survival. 





AASA Proposes Raising Membership Qualifications 


One of the first attempts, on a nation-wide scale, 
to enforce higher standards of training by raising 
membership qualifications is being considered by 
the powerful American Association of School Ad- 
miunistrators. 

Originally proposed by the AASA Committee for 
the Advancement of School Administration, and 
presented by the Association’s executive committee 
in March, this is the precedent-making constitution 
change upon which the AASA will vote: 


Beginning on January |, 1964, all new members 
of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators shall submit evidence of successful comple- 
tion of two years of graduate study in university 
programs designed to prepare school administrators 
and approved by the accreditation body endorsed 
by the Executive Committee of AASA. 


According to Hollis Moore, Jr., executive secretary 
of the AASA Committee for the Advancement of 
School Administration, there is some precedent for 
this move at the state level. Both the Kansas State 
Teachers Association and the Maine Teachers As- 
sociation have a length-of-training requirement for 
membership. At the time the Kansas Association ac- 
cepted a bachelor’s degree as a minimum, the state 
credential minimum was only two years of college. 

The AASA is proposing this change only because 
it is convinced that there are some other develop- 


ments which can and will come along simultaneously. 
One is the current movement to accredit, through 
the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, the special programs in school adminis- 
tration. Another is the movement toward more 
rigorous certification and credentialing. 

Paul J. Misner, chairmen of the Advancement of 
Administration Committee and former president of 
AASA, comments: “We can think of no more direct 
way for the Association to show its determination to 
stand solidly for higher professional standards in 
the field of school administration. At the same time, 
we call on colleges and universities to make sure 
that those two years we are requiring are the best 
that our present knowledge can create.” 


Syracuse To Hold ‘Merit’ Workshop 


The issue of teacher salary increases made on a 
merit rating basis will be explored at a one-week 
Syracuse University workshop, “Merit Salary Sched- 
ules,” open to school administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, school board members, officers of teacher 
groups, and others. The workshop will begin on 
July 7 under the direction of Dean Virgil M. Rogers 
of the School of Education. Among leading con- 
sultants is Gale Rose, secretary and research director 
of the Utah School Merit Study Committee, Salt 
Lake City. 





Comments on the Educational Donneybrook 


Are Classroom Teachers Indifferent to 


PROFESSIONAL ASSAULT? 


By TOM BRODIE 


observers that the sweeping attacks on con- 

temporary educational practice by writers 
like Lynd, Bestor, and Smith have not elicited a 
significantly defensive reaction from rank and 
file classroom teachers. The pained cries of foul 
arising from professional circles have been voiced 
mainly by vocationally-threatened educationists 
and philosophically-discomfited administrators. 
One finds only the feeblest grass roots response 
in support of the status quo, and even these oc- 
casional peeps are more often distinguished by 
their coincidence with personal ambition, we sus- 
pect, than by any profound concern with the 
issues. 

Several explanations may be advanced for this 
ostensible teacher indifference to professional as- 
sault. For one, it might be argued that the in- 
difference reflects a failure to appreciate the de- 
vastating character of the criticism. If teachers 
simply don’t read indictments like Educational 
Wastelands and Quackery in Our Schools, can 
they possibly grasp the enormity and the implica- 
tions of the charges? Warnings of the disastrous 
professional consequences of the attacks appear 
to have been about as mildly arousing in their 
sphere as, say, the frenetic utterances of Civil 
Defense officials in theirs. 

Alternatively, it could be maintained that teach- 
ers are incensed by these scurrilous contentions 
just as administrators and education professors 
are, but that teachers are simply less articulate. 
Perhaps there is a common presumption on their 
part that the professional journals and speakers’ 
rostrums which must usually suffice as mass media 
for school men are hierarchically dominated. (And 
casual observation gives not inconsiderable cre- 
dence to that presumption.) Possibly a caste-con- 
sciousness as well as natural inertia inhibit teacher 
expression outside informal professional gather- 


i. has been a source of consternation to some 
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ings. The principle of “letting your betters do the 
talking” apparently has sufficient universality to 
be countenanced even among democratized edu- 
cationists, or so runs the chalk dust proletarian 
view. 

These hypotheses have a certain reasonableness 
and they doubtless help to explain alleged teacher 
apathy. It is this writer’s contention, however, 
that there are more important causal factors. A 
consideration of these is based on the premise 
that much of what has passed for teacher indif- 
ference to the philosophic debates of essentialists 
and modernists has really been discreet silence! 
Teachers have reacted to the methodological and 
philosophical controversy more deeply than is 
generally realized. They are usually persuaded, 
though, that it is more politic to remain outwardly 
neutral or unconcerned than to risk identification 
with the wrong side. 

An objective survey of teacher attitudes (if 
this were possible) would probably reveal broad 
subscription to the general educational criticisms. 
This might seem to indicate that there has been 
careful examination of the salient issues with 
resultant conclusions favorable to the literary 
plaintiffs. But this almost certainly has not been 
the case. Such teacher judgment has a far greater 
emotional charge than intellectual component, 
which certainly renders it no less fixed. To the 
degree that there is a rational process involved, 
it is generally subordinate to the notion that the 
attacks on education are directed against the 
“other guy,” that in no important way do they 
reflect on the classroom teacher himself. 

With this conviction, erroneous or not, it is 
easy to assume the passive role of a spectator, 
serenely disassociated (even though profoundly 
absorbed) in the unfolding farcical production. 
Granting this somewhat theatrical figure, it is not 
too difficult to understand why a cream pie 
in the boss’s face evokes mirth; why drenched, 
sputtering, purple-faced pomposity is hilarious 
in its fist-shaking contemplation of the Katzen- 
jammer-rigged waterbucket. There is added en- 
tertainment as verbal shillelaghs are wielded in 
counter-attack. 
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Just how perfidious or subversive is this cir- 
cumspect sadism, this guarded plebian amusement 
at educationist discomfiture? What are the impli- 
cations? 

It could be interpreted in Marxian terms, as a 
microcosmic manifestation of the planetary class 
struggle, an example of fundamental dialectical 
antagonism. But this is a bit far-fetched for 
even pedagogic: il judgments. More likely, its ex- 
pression is at least partially related to a deep- 
rooted indigenous tradition of iconoclasm, a nur- 
tured irreverence for vested interests and author- 
itarian posturing. Thus this essentially negative 
response is seen to possess what amounts to mass 
cultural sanction. The norm thereof makes fash- 
ionable a covertly disdainful shrug at the hierarch- 
ical struggle for self-justification. A derisive spirit 
becomes apparent. We can compare the classroom 
teacher with the Bastile alumnus viewing jailers 
tumbreled to the guillotine. However, to say that 
teachers have reacted with the instincts of Popu- 
lists or I.W.W.’s is not to answer the more sig- 
nificant question: why? 

Back of this mildly repressed intra-professional 
alienation, it seems to me, there is an inadequate 
identity of interest, a dichotomy of preceived 


values. The stereotypes which educationists and 
teachers often tend to accept for each other are 


in themselves indicative of conceptual polarity. 
In the extreme view, teachers are characterized 
as being hyper-concerned with class management, 
pathologically sensitive to pupil affronts, and in- 
tellectually strait-jacketed by minutiae of course 
content. Educationists, on the other hand, are 
seen as fuzzy-minded, teacher-patronizing para- 
sites, self-perpetuated through the exploitation of 
institutional prerogative. To be sure, more moder- 
ate views generally prevail, but the attitudinal 
distinctions remain rather sharp. A few cynics 
suggest that they will remain that way so long 
as ‘markedly disparate functions and rewards 
are found within a salaried professional field. 
These not-so-subtle lines of craft conflict are 
visible to anyone who looks, not just to the un- 
usually perspicacious or the slightly paranoid. 

Well, how significant is the conflict, anyway? 

Probably the differences are only nominally in- 
jurious when their intensity and expression range 
within reasonable limits. Their major potential 
danger seems to lie in ill-advised airing before a 
public lacking evaluative perspective, particularly 
if this public is actively seeking justification for 
preconceived anti-school views. What better ex- 
cuse for denying educational support than serious 
and demonstratable intra-professional disagree- 
ment? 
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Some differences are almost inevitable in the 
very nature of leader-subordinate relations. A 
recognition of their existence can be inferred from 
recent widespread efforts to improve educational 
human relations. Despite a certain Madison Ave- 
nue superficiality, such efforts are probably salu- 
tary. They can and should, however, succeed only 
to a degree. To eliminate all differences from 
within professional ranks would be almost as 
disastrous as giving way to their passions entirely; 
the alternative consequences would be stagnation 
on the one hand or chaos on the other. 


Intelligent internal criticism, prompted by 
philosophic and functional distinctions, should 
be regarded as a positive aid in improving pro- 
fessional effectiveness. This insight in itself, if 
its best implications were universally understood, 
would tend to curb emotional negativism among 
teachers. The problem becomes, then, one of pro- 
viding systematic procedures through which 
criticism may be heard and evaluated, rather than 
suppressed or ignored, at the policy-making level. 
Such procedures would constitute a kind of safety 
valve in teacher relations. We can frankly con- 
cede the existence of antagonisms, perhaps even 
hostilities, but to handle them we must furnish 
sanctioned channels by which they may be vented. 


Without belaboring specifics, we can discuss 
briefly several concrete possibilities. There is 
probably no better place to begin than with the 
teachers’ meeting, too often a classic example of 
the authoritarian mind at work. Considerable im- 
provement would be made by periodically turning 
these sessions into open forums where candid 
professional views are actively solicited, not 
merely tolerated. The atmosphere, of course, must 
be one in which the teacher has no basis to fear 
censure or reprisal for opinions freely expressed. 
In addition to increasing the individual’s sense 
of personal worth for having been “heard,” the 
administrative implementation of sound teacher 
proposals would reverberate positively among the 
professionals in general. 


Another administrative procedure which ap- 
pears to be worthy of consideration is that of 
systematically arranging private teacher-supervisor 
conferences once or more per year. By structur- 
ing these conferences so that a teacher is en- 
couraged to “unburden” his grievances as well 
as state his less emotional views, a two-fold pur- 
pose would likely be served. One, the relation- 
ship would have good, if non-clinical, psycho- 
therapeutic possibilities with its provision for a 
release of pent-up gripes. Second, constructive 
procedural changes might well be facilitated 
through the ideas advanced by teachers. Often 
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such suggestions would never be offered without 
the personal elicitation possible through private 
conferences. 

These illustrations are only general in nature 
and do not imply the refinements desirable under 
particular circumstances. At first glance they might 
seem to pose a type of threat to the established 
order, and in a real sense this is true. Still, what- 
ever presumptions or indignities may be hierarch- 
ially inferred from such procedures, they would 
clearly represent a decided improvement over 
many of the ostrich-like policies in vogue. The 
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principal reason is that they come to grips with 
realities, however clumsily or distastefully. 

The educational donneybrook will continue. 
Make no mistake of that. More than likely, the 
philosophic and methodological issues will never 
be resolved to anyone’s complete satisfaction. In 
the ongoing struggle the educationist can expect 
significant teacher support only if it is sought 
wisely and honestly. This necessarily entails a 
demonstrable respect for individual intelligence 
and dignity, an attitude not universally con- 
spicuous in education today. 





PREDICTION: 


By NICHOLAS FATTU 


From Oracle to Automation 


Much of the daily work of school men, particularly administrators, 
consists of prediction. Until complete electronic data-processing systems are 
available, most of our decisions will continue to be based 
upon inadequate data. Here is a sophisticated discussion of 
prediction theory for today. 


UTSIDE of womankind, few topics have 
() inicizwea and tormented mankind more 

than the problem of predicting the future. 
As predictions become more accurate, decisions 
and their associated consequents become less sub- 
ject to uncertainty and insecurity. Decision, to 
be sure, is more than prediction. It is a form of 
information processing. Data flows in and a rec- 
ommended course of action comes out. The me- 
chanism has at least three basic components: a 
prediction system that deals with alternative fu- 
tures, a value system that handles conflicting pur- 
poses, and a criterion that integrates the other two 
and chooses an appropriate course of action. The 
present discussion is restricted to the prediction 
component of the decision process. 

Prediction in education traditionally implies 
linear correlation and regression. We shall try to 
examine some alternative procedures. 

Bross indicates that the only foolproof, 100 
per cent correct method of prediction is hindsight 
prediction. Prediction of an event that has oc- 
curred is popular and widespread. Fortune tellers, 
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certain politicians, newspaper columnists, and 
commentators use it with excellent results. All 
that is needed is skillful use of ambiguous, or even 
contradictory, remarks and an ability to forget 
selectively. 

Virtually all legitimate prediction schemes find 
their basis in a study of the past. The first step 
toward prediction is the search for characteristics 
that are stable or invariant. Several levels of such 
persistence can be distinguished. 

The simplest prediction is that based on prox- 
imity. Thus if it is raining today, one would pre- 
dict it will rain tomorrow. In weather forecasting 
this sort of prediction is often hard to beat. The 
meteorologist, using data from numerous weather 
stations combined with his involved air-mass 
computations, makes forecasts that are only about 
ten per cent more frequently correct than the 
man who uses proximity prediction. As Bross 
indicates, “this is not because modern methods 
are bad, but because persistence methods are 
good.” In weather forecasts they give correct pre- 
diction about three-fourths of the time, so that 
there is little room for improvement. 

Proximity prediction works well in a compara- 
tively stable or slowly changing situation. It is 
useful in predicting life expectancy rates, but of 
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little use in the stock market where the premium 
is placed on predicting the changes. All the in- 
formation that is needed for proximity predic- 
tion is the happening of the event immediately be- 
fore the prediction. 

A second forecasting scheme is trend predic- 
tion. This method assumes that change is con- 
stant. If the stock market rises exactly one point 
each day, trend prediction assumes that the rise 
of one point per day continues. Trend predic- 
tion often gives a good prediction in the immedi- 
ately adjacent time interval, but it usually yields 
ridiculous long range forecasts. Thus in student 
population forecasts over adjacent time intervals, 
trend prediction often yields satisfying accurate 
predictions. Extrapolation far beyond this bound- 
ary gives silly forecasts. Curve fitting methods, 
particularly linear curves, are useful here. The 
method is dependable only as long as the trend 
remains constant. Even gradual changes extra- 
polated far enough can yield serious error. 


Cyclic prediction, which assumes that cycles are 
constant, has been effectively used in long range 
predictions of the occurrence of sun spots, lem- 
ming and locust plagues, and tide predictions. 
Early success stirred hopes that here was the key 
to seeing the future. This method uses more data 


than proximity and trend predictions. In fact, the 


is that the records do 
Non-linear curve fitting 
Fourier functions have 


standard alibi for failure 
not go back far enough. 
methods, harmonic, and 
provided useful methods. 

The favorite method for prediction in educa- 
tion is associative prediction, which assumes a 
stable relationship between events. On a low level 
of discrimination this relationship may be ex- 
pressed as a “cause,” or an antecedent, /.e., “low 
intelligence” causes “low school grades.” When 
we stick to the simple meaning of the word cause 
little harm is done. An antecedent that precedes 
an event will be identified. The temptation to 
expand, however, is great. An antecedent may 
not be obvious. Of the many events we might 
study, only a few will have any discernible rela- 
tionship with the events we may wish to fore- 
cast. Unless a great deal of care and judgment 
is exercised in the search for the antecedent, the 
whole process degenerates into nonsense. Fortune 
tellers use associative prediction, their antecedents 
being the fall of cards or the configuration of 
tea leaves. So far, they have failed to show that 
the antecedents used are relevant to the events 
being predicted. 

Most common and most widely used of the re- 
levant associative procedures are linear (single 
and multiple) regressions. These traditional meth- 
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ods are effective only insofar as the linear func- 
tion selected represents linear relationships actu- 
ally present in the data. In the case of several 
variables, traditional computations are often tedi- 
ous and frustrating. Computational simplification 
by a variety of linear procedures, Dwyer‘, and 
by use of electronic data processing equipment, 
Wrigley**, has made the task more tractable. 

However, the method has several limitations. It 
imposes a single functional relation and summa- 
tion of weighted variables. If the function and 
the summation happen to be appropriate, the 
method provides accurate predictions. When the 
situation is not so determinate, as when the 
relationships are not simply linear and additive, 
it may be still possible to apply an appropriate 
alternative procedure. 

Forecasting efficiency, error of estimate, coeffi- 
cient of determination, etc., do not recognize that 
the value of a measure may vary with the partic- 
ular decision for which it was to be used. In 
admitting students to medical school, for example, 
an error of prediction regarding a superior person 
does no harm. So long as it is desirable to admit 
both X and Y, it does not matter if the equation 
overestimates X’s grades and underestimates Y’s. 
Only errors which cross the borderline, so that a 
man is admitted who should not be, and vice 
versa, impair the value of the prediction. The 
problem has been dealt with by Ferguson, Gutt- 
man, Loevinger, and others. Cronbach® appraises 
these efforts. 

Horst!’ suggested alternative procedures de- 
signed to overcome some limitations of the tra- 
ditional approach. Thus the traditional method 
considers various measures against a single cri- 
terion, i.e., predicting college grade point average 
from entrance test scores and high-school record. 
In contrast, Horst describes a procedure for dif- 
ferential prediction that should prove helpful to 
students and college counselors. Instead of pre- 
dicting a single overall grade point average, the 
method provides for prediction of performance 
in a variety of curricula. The same data (test 
battery) is differentially weighted for each pre- 
diction. This method still suffers from rigidity of 
the single function for each prediction. 


Several investigators attempt to surmount the 
obstacle of the rigidity of relationship assumption 
in associative prediction by a pattern prediction 
procedure. Fricke! and Ellson'® suggest an em- 
pirical configurational method. Fricke uses a cod- 
ed test profile to predict academic achievement, 
based on the assumption that students with the 
same pattern get the same grades. In a multiple re- 
gression equation, each variable has a constant beta 
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weight. For an individual, the contribution ofa par- 
ticular score is not affected by the magnitude and 
relation of other scores. Fricke suggests that actual- 
ly what might be called a dynamic suppressor vari- 
able relationship may be operating in the coded 
profile prediction method. Perhaps in order for 
a particular predictor to be able to exert its in- 
fluence on the criterion, specific amounts of other 
predictors must be present. The method is very 
simple and very tedious because of the large num- 
ber of profiles possible. Ellson’s'’ conditional 
probabilities are essentially comparable to Fricke’s 
means. 

Other pattern methods that are used for pre- 
diction and for study of item responses are de- 
scribed by McQuitty*’, Osgood, and Cronbach. 
Helmstadter'* describes an empirical comparison 
of fifteen of these empirical methods for estimat- 
ing profile similarity. The method is useful where 
precise statements of functional relationships are 
absent and the approximate statements obtainable 
by statistical techniques are often inadequate be- 
cause of the nonlinearity of the data or non- 
quantitative character of the observations by which 
the data were obtained. Profile methods are said 
to yield more accurate predictions than the tra- 
ditional multiple regression procedures. They are, 
however, largely empirical procedures based on 
incomplete mathematical models and are subject 
to the limitations of strictly empirical procedures. 

The classification aspects of prediction have 
been explored by means of discriminant analysis 
as described by Tatsuoka and Tiedeman*®. In 
1936 Fisher considered the problem of getting 
a linear combination of variables which would, 
better than any other linear combination, discrim- 
inate between two chosen groups. 


In educational research, investigators often face 
the problem of classifying individuals into two 
or more mutually exclusive groups. With these, 
we first ascertain whether or not there is a stable 
difference in the observations among the groups. 
For those data in which a significant group dif- 
ference exists, attention then turns to distances 
separating pairs of the groups, directions in which 
groups differ, and assignment to one of the groups 
of an unclassified individual known to belong to 
one of the groups. Significance, distance, direc- 
tion, and assignment are the issues of discriminant 
analysis. 

The sixth and final prediction method is analog 
prediction. Analog prediction sets up a corres- 
pondence between a model and a set of events. 
The model is usually simpler and more manipul- 
able than the events. Reasoning by analogy is 
acceptable only when the analogy is relevant. 
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Properly used, analogy can be a powerful tool for 
prediction. This is especially true if a mathemat- 
ical model can be constructed. By mathematical 
arguments, the performance of the model can be 
predicted. If the model represents the significant 
variables of the real event, these events can then 
be forecast by analogy. 


Use of scale model airplanes in a wind tunnel 
to predict certain performance characteristics of 
full-sized aircraft is possible because the signifi- 
cant performance variables are associated with 
shape and contour rather than size. The use of 
experimental animals to standardize a drug des- 
tined for eventual human use is also an example. 

Associative prediction, of course, has a statis- 
tical model as a base. From the standpoint of 
a valid predictive model for educational decisions, 
this statistical model has only limited utility. 
The traditional theory views a test as a measuring 
instrument intended to assign accurate numerical 
scores to some characteristic of the individual. 
It emphasizes precision of measurement and esti- 
mation. When determining the breaking strength 
of steel beams, one can’t argue that one error 
is more serious than another of equal magnitude, 
hence measurement theory is appropriate. 

In practical testing, a quantitative estimate is 
not the sole object. Often a choice among several 
alternatives having different payoff functions must 
be made. Testing here is valuable only insofar as 
it helps assign the examinee to the proper cate- 
gory, as in the case of discriminant analysis. How- 
ever, discriminant analysis is still tied to measure- 
ment theory. When a physical measuring instru- 
ment is used to control an industrial process, de- 
cision theory is a more satisfactory model than 
measurement theory. 

In his recent book, Psychological Tests and Per- 
sonnel Decisions, Cronbach® explores the possible 
relevance of game and decision theory to deci- 
sions involving educational prediction, and sug- 
gests that it provides a more satisfactory model 
than the traditional measurement model. A major 
contribution of the approach through decision 
theory is that it points toward a variety of needed 
empirical studies. Thus many current personnel 
procedures are based on assumptions regarding 
the interaction of the characteristics of the in- 
dividual and the nature of the treatment to which 
he is assigned, but these implicit, widely-held as- 
sumptions have been scarcely tested, if at all. 
Similarly, it is held that tests used for placement 
require different validation from those in general 
use. Cronbach convincingly indicates that the 
conceptual tools of decision theory make the tester 
aware of problems which hitherto have been mini- 
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mized or overlooked. Restatement of testing prob- 
lems in these terms should assist test users in un- 
derstanding what assumptions they are making 
and how adequate their procedures are. For a 
more comprehensive treatment of game theory, 
see Churchman, Ackoff, and Arnoff®. Similar 
methods have been effectively used by Votaw and 
Dailey*‘ and Votaw and Leiman?’ in ‘handling the 
personnel assignment problem for the Air Force. 

As more and more automation is introduced 
into data processing, new ways of thinking about 
prediction problems will have to be developed. 
Bross* indicates that “people must have the very 
latest electronic gadget, but they cling ten: iciously 
to ideas and methods of thinking that were ob- 
solete” long ago. To prevent valid application of 
this accusation, educational decision makers dur- 
ing the next decade will be studying and using the 
concepts of operations research and decision the- 
ory. 
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education is of supreme interest to the na- 
tion as a whole, but there is increasing dis- 
agreement over the responsibility of the federal 
government for equalizing educational opportu- 
nity throughout the country. 

In 1955 the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations reported to the President of the U.S. 
as follows (in part): “The Commission believes 
that State and local governments ought to, and 
can, take care of primary and secondary school 
needs. . State and local governments can, if 
they will, sfford adequate educational services.” 

While the report concluded with the possibility 
of federal aid in a modified form as a last resort, 
this particular statement summarizes the attitude 
of those who oppose federal aid to education. 
It is reminiscent of the stand taken by those who 
opposed public schools, who opposed slum clear- 
ance projects, who opposed ending child labor— 
in short, who opposed all the social gains for 


which the labor movement and other citizens have 
fought throughout our history. The rich merchants 
in the nineteenth century could have given educa- 
tion to the poor. Private business could have 
created social security provisions, ended slums, 
etc. The fact remains that they did not. 

Nor have the states equalized sectional educa- 
tional inequality. The estimated expense per pupil 
in 1956-57 ranged from $473 in New York to 
$138 per pupil in Arkansas. Though the average 
teacher’s salary was $4,220 throughout the coun- 
try, state averages varied from Arkansas’ $2,380 
to New York’s $5,550. 

Unlike real estate men who ignored slums 
and manufacturers who continued child labor, 
many localities and states have tried desperately 
to meet the needs of America’s school children. 
Of the total $12 billion to be spent for U. S. 
primary and secondary public education this year, 
about two-thirds will be raised by local gov- 
ernments. About one-third is coming from the 
states. Only 3 per cent will be contributed by 
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the federal government for various programs. 

But different states have different incomes, and 
their abilities to equalize opportunity vary. Even 
more important, their ways of raising money for 
schools force an unfair burden on those least able 
to pay. One of the main arguments for federal 
aid today extends beyond the inequality of states’ 
incomes and lies in the inequality of state tax 
structures. 


JUNE, 


State Tax Structures Regressive 


Unlike the federal tax structure, which is based 
on the progressive principle of taxing according 
to ability to pay, most state tax structures are 
regressive in character, taxing those least able 
to pay. Even if the states could raise more money 
for schools, it would come from lower-income 
groups and thus increase the tax burden on those 
who could least afford it. 

For example, in 1956 over 58 per cent of the 
total tax revenue of all the states came from sales 
tax levies on consumers. At the local level, over 
85 per cent of all tax revenue came from prop- 
erty taxes, which at best hit all incomes about 
equally and at worst work special hardships on 
such groups as farmers whose property cannot 
be hidden. Local sales and payroll taxes—more 
and more the support of local finances—hit 


mostly the families at the bottom of the income 


scale. 

Why are these taxes regressive? How do they 
hurt lower-income families? They take a larger 
share of the earnings of a low-income family 
than of a high income family. Any tax on con- 
sumption hurts the poor and helps the rich. For 
instance, in 1954 the total local and state sales 
taxes took 5.7 per cent of the total incomes of 
people earning less than $2,000 a year, compared 
to only 2.2 per cent of the incomes of the over 
$10,000 income families. 


Effects of Tight Money Policy 

In addition, the tight money policy inaugurated 
last year by the federal government made bor- 
rowing costs for local and state governments in- 
ordinately high. In two years, interest costs on 
tax-free school bonds doubled—from a low of 
2 per cent to 4 per cent and even higher. It cost 
$300,000 more to borrow $1 million for 30 years 
at 4 per cent than at 2 per cent. These hard facts 
from hard money forced many school districts 
to postpone borrowing despite their critical needs 
even during the boom. 

Furthermore, many school districts’ people 
Were just too poor to get loans. The bankers 


deemed the tax base too low to afford a “rea- 
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sonable risk.” School district debt rose $8 bil- 
lion—600 per cent—between 1946 and 1956. 

Despite valiant efforts, therefore, expansion 
of local tax revenue or local borrowing even in 
boom times did not answer the need to improve 
America’s schools. Now that a recession has hit 
America it has become doubly imperative to act 
at once to meet the problem of ever-growing 
classroom shortages and to use the skills of Amer- 
ican workers as well as the capacity of our in- 
dustries. 

Those who wish to increase the burden on state 
tax structures and thus avoid having the neces- 
sary money come from the more progressive 
federal tax system, however, continue to cloak 
their real aims by claiming that federal aid 
would mean federal control. The battle of “Who 
shall pay for educating whose children?” has been 
translated into “Will federal aid mean federal 
control?” 

Every historical proof shows the latter is not 
true. State education leaders, who have been 
operating under a federal-state system of financ- 
ing established by the Smith-Hughes Act and the 
Morrill Act, deny that the federal government 
has interfered with their program. 


Taft Not Afraid of Federal Control 

Such conservative Republicans as the late Rob- 
ert A. Taft also have denied the influence of 
the federal government on education programs. 
Speaking to the American Council on Education 
in 1949, Taft said, ‘ In the field of educa- 
tion there has been less tendency on the part 
of the federal government, as far as I can dis- 
cover, to dictate to the people who get assistance 
than in almost any other field.” 

In 1954, President Eisenhower's State of the 
Union message went even further, saying, ; 
The federal government can and should serve as 
an effective agent in dealing with this problem.” 
Later messages have repeated this theme. In his 
1957 Economic Report, Eisenhower said, “No 
proposal for enlarging our national resources is 
more important than for Federal assistance in 
overcoming the critical shortage of schoolrooms.” 

In terms of recent legislation, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Folsom has 
pointed out, “Once the schools have been built, 
the local authorities would take title to the build- 
ings and the federal government will have no 
contact or connection whatsoever with the oper- 
ation of the schools.” 

But the groups opposing federal aid—the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the C ham- 
ber of Commerce, the Farm Bureau—continue 
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to insist that federal aid will lead to the danger 
of federal domination of the public schools. 

They have many alternative suggestions for 
solving the problem of school shortages. School 
district consolidation, a favorite panacea of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has solved nothing. From 
127,000 school districts twenty-five years ago, 
the number has now been cut to about 52,000 
and continues to go down. But merging two bank- 
rupt district doesn’t create solvency. Besides, 
consolidation almost always necessitates building 
new classrooms to replace abandoned ones. 


Other suggestions include the charge that the 
classroom shortage is a statistical mirage. But, in 
the words of Secretary Folsom in February, 1957, 
“This is no theoretical shortage. These are chil- 
dren in school today, and they can be counted 
with reasonable accuracy. The states estimated 
80,000 new classrooms are needed specifically 
to correct [crowded conditions].” In addition to 
this over-crowding problem there is a backlog 
of 79,000 substandard classrooms to be replaced, 
a need of 225,000 classrooms to meet the next 
five years’ enrollment rise, and another 137,000 
classrooms for replacing current losses from ob- 
solescence and destruction. Thus America will 
need almost a half million new classrooms in the 
next five years. Is this a statistical mirage? 


Despite this pressing need, these groups and 


the administration itself have failed the Ameri- 
can people. Delay and sabotage to federal edu- 
cation needs have characterized this administra- 
tion’s policy. Despite incontrovertible evidence of 
the problem, in 1954 and 1955 the administration 
pretended that its concern for citizen participa- 
tion required conferences all over the country to 
discuss school problems in each state—a delay- 
ing factor. In 1956 and 1957, proposals for aid 
to school construction have been defeated in the 
House of Representatives, mostly because the ad- 
ministration’s lip service to America’s children 
has not been supported by honest leadership. 

In the last session of Congress, for example, 
two bills for federal aid to school construction 
were introduced. Though each fell short of needs, 
organized labor strongly endorsed the principle of 
federal aid which both would secure. While the 
AFL-CIO urged a substantial increase in the 
size of the federal grant and a reduction in the 
cost of obtaining federal school construction 
loans, it supported these initial efforts to secure 
aid for the nation’s hard-pressed schools. 

What happened? The compromise bill on school 
construction was voted down by a 208-203 vote 
in the House of Representatives. In the words of 
the AFL-CIO News, the blame rests on “Presi- 
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dent Eisenhower, who has talked piously about 
the need for more schools. But he did nothing to 
try to swing crucial Republican votes in support 
of the school bill. All the President had to do was 
swing three Republicans—two of the GOP leaders 
in the House—and the bill would have been ap- 
proved.” 

Between his constant pinch-penny threats about 
the need for budget cutting and his disgraceful 
inertia toward exerting party leadership to assure 
passage of this important measure, Eisenhower 
jeopardized the future of American’s children. 


As AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer William 
Schnitzler stated recently: “The House of Rep- 
resentatives killed that bill after a disgraceful ex- 
hibition from the White House and from the Re- 
publican Party. I say that as a cold matter of fact. 
I say it without partisan heat.” He added, “Of 
course, the President’s short-comings are no ex- 
cuse for the elected members of Congress who 
failed to do their duty. . 4 

The President, of course, said he would have 
another school bill. But now, when jobs for adults 
and classrooms for children are desperately 
needed, President Eisenhower is against any 
school construction bill. 

Whether or not the President exerts lead- 
ership in this field, the American labor move- 
ment will continue to press for immediate action. 
We know that schools are confronted with a crisis 
that affects every American citizen. Children are 
doubling up in overcrowded classrooms in fire- 
trap schools to be taught by inadequately-paid 
teachers, and, in many instances, by non-certified 
teachers. Each year’s delay is more of a threat to 
the nation’s welfare, because the need is getting 
worse, not better. 

Organized labor knows from experience that 
inequality can be changed by a concerted effort 
on the part of many citizens. Since those most 
seriously victimized by our educational failures are 
the millions of children, America’s adults must 
work for the security of the whole nation by help- 
ing our nation’s schools. The whole nation’s future 
depends on an educated citizenry. 
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on a “pay-as-you-go” basis or from revenues 
other than bond sales. When this “pay-as-you-go” 
financing is added to the bond sales financing, 
the total planned for classroom construction cer- 
tainly will be well above the record-breaking 
classroom construction figure of 68,600 estab- 
lished in 1957. 


Many Organizations Oppose Federal Aid 


Many organizations have testified or appeared 
before the General Education Sub-Committee of 
the House Education and Labor Committee of 
the 85th Congress to oppose the many school 
construction proposals submitted for study. Views 
of several of these organizations appear below: 

“, . . The record shows that there is no evi- 
dence before Congress that the school building 
needs of other states cannot be met by state and 
local effort. . We 
—New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs 

. the national government should avoid 
interference, control, or direction in educational 
processes or programs of the respective states, 
either directly or indirectly, or by grants-in-aid, 
appropriation, curriculum or program control, or 
by action of any agency, branch or dep irtment of 
the United States Government. 

—The American Legion 


Taking similar stands in opposition are the 


American Farm Bureau Federation, the Associa- 
tion of American Physicians and Surgeons, and 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Little publicity has been given to the many 
state legislatures and governors who have taken 
positions in opposition to the nation-wide “emerg- 
ency” facing education. Some states, including 
Indiana and. South Carolina, have passed resolu- 
tions opposing federal intervention. The governors 
of such disparate states as Georgia, Wyoming, 
Texas, and Illinois have voiced opposition to fed- 
eral aid. 


Businessmen Urge State, Local Action 


It is important to note here again that the 
business community has in the past and is now 
continuously urging local and state action to meet 
the school housing needs in every community. In 
several states where it was found that there was 
a shortage of satisfactory classrooms, the state 
legislatures appropriated funds to aid those com- 
munities. Some few states are unable to tax or 
bond themselves because of outmoded statutes 
and provisions in their constitutions. In these 
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states, it is time for the citizens to call for a 
change and revise their laws. Laws are made by 
men, and in a democracy they can be altered when 
necessary. 

Businessmen scoff at the explanation given by 
some federal aid advocates that they can’t raise 
the money they need because of a constitutional 
provision which prohibits borrowing or the sale 
of bonds when, in the same breath, they admit 
that their taxes are far lower than those of their 
neighbors across the state line. 

Delegates to the White House Conference on 
Education came to the conclusion that “ ... No 
state represented has demonstrated financial in- 
ability to build the schools it will need during the 
next five years.” 


Federal Money Without Federal Control? 


Advocates of the many school construction bills 
which were seriously considered by the General 
Education Sub-Committee made a strong plea 
that there would be no federal control. The as- 
sumption which the National Chamber believes 
to be unsound, made by the writers of these bills, 
is that federal direction of educational proced- 
ures can be avoided by the simple expedient of 
inserting a paragraph denying federal adminis- 
trators that prerogative. Those writers immedi- 
ately ignored their own denial by requiring the 
federal administrators to pass judgment on the 
adequacy of state plans, which include standards 
and procedures that assure certain uses of federal 
funds and plans for the future development of 
the state’s school system. These plans must in- 
clude provision for the fiscal control and account- 
ing procedures believed by the federal adminis- 
trator to be necessary, and the reporting of the 
uses actually made of the funds once allocated. 
The fact that these judgments required of the 
federal administrator may be contrary to the de- 
sires and judgments of the local or state school 
officials is evidenced by the inclusion in the bill(s) 
of a resort to the courts over differences in ad- 
ministrators’ judgments. 

Many federal aid advocates point to vocational 
education and home economics as federal pro- 
grams that are operated without federal regula- 
tions or controls. Allen P. Burkhardt, superin- 
tendent of Norfolk, Nebr., Public Schools, wrote 
about these programs: 

“We receive federal aid through the State De- 
partment of Education in the amount of about 
27 or 28 per cent of the teachers’ salaries in 
these two departments. In order to get this money 
we have to accept and adopt the course of study 
outlined and specified by the federal government, 
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through the State Department. We have to permit 
inspection trips by state employees who receive 
part of their money from the federal government. 
We have to hire teachers whose qualifications are 
approved by the same groups. We have to send 
our teachers to conferences designated by those 
authorities. If we have night classes, they have 
to be operated according to the rules of the fed- 
eral agency and State Department. In other words, 
we are perfectly able to work out our own course 
of study in all other fields, including science, 
mathematics, English, and other technical fields, 
because we don’t get any federal aid. But, be- 
cause we get feder: il aid for agriculture and home 
economics, we have to accept courses of study 
worked out by other people. We also have to ac- 
cept supervision from the outside in those fields, 
while in every other field we are trusted to do our 
own supervision. . . . If all the above doesn't 
constitute control from Washington, then at least 
it’s a reasonable facsimile thereof. * 

Needless to say, the people of the country were 
able to make their views known to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress and the school construction 
bills were defeated. 

Now, however, we are faced with another 
“emergency” which was initiated by the appear- 
ance of the Russian Sputniks. The emphasis has 
been changed from school construction to a va- 
riety of other proposals for federal intervention 
in education. 
Federal Scholarship Program Now Proposed 

Many bills are now before the Congress pro- 
posing that the federal government launch a pro- 
gram of federal schol: rships. These bills differ in 
the number of scholarships to be awarded, in the 
amount of the individual scholarships, and in 
other details. In the space allotted, the writer will 
not attempt to analyze differences between bills, 
but will consider the basic assumption upon which 
the case for federal scholarships rests. We will 
explore the fundamental question: Is our national 
situation so serious that we must risk the dangers 
of federal control of education in order to induce 
more of our young people to go to college? 


Are Too Few Going to College? 

It is generally recognized that the country’s 
wealth and future growth depend far more upon 
its human resources than on its soil, minerals, 
climate, or extent of territory. Optimum develop- 
ment and use of our human resources are becom- 
ing more important with every passing day. The 
growth of the industrial system and our national 
security demand ever larger numbers of highly 
trained people. This means that the educational 
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opportunities of American youth must be con- 
stantly expanded and improved. This already is 
happening. The spectacular increase in our college 
and university enrollment has justifiably been 
called a “revolution in American education.” 


A few figures may illustrate what has happened: 


Residential College and University Enroll- 
ment 
237,592 
1,100,737 
3,450,000 


1899/1900 
1929/30 
1957/58 
Source: 1899/1900 and 1929/30: U. S. Office of Education, 
$8: U. € 


Statistics of Higher Education, 1953/54, p. 7. 1957 
Office of Education, Release, August 17, 1957. 


Enrollment in higher education has doubled 
almost four times since the turn of the century, 
while the population of the United States has 
done little better than double once. 

The college-age group (18-21 years) increased 
51 per cent between 1900 and 1957 (5.9 to 8.9 
million). 

Enrollment in colleges, as shown above, in- 
creased 1,352 per cent (multiplied 14% times). 

A comparison of the years 1930 and 1957 may 
spotlight the dramatic change that has taken place: 
The population of the United States increased 
48 million, up 39 per cent (123.1 million to 
171.2 million). 

The college age group (18-21 years) decreased 
100,000, down 1 per cent (9.0 million to 8.9 
million). 

Enrollment in colleges and universities in- 
creased 2.3 million, up 214 per cent (1.1 million 
to 3.4 million). 

In 1900 about four out of 100 young people 
went to college; in 1930, twelve did. Enrollment 
in 1957-58 equals 39 per cent of the 18-21 age 
group. Some of the college students are older 
than 21. It may be estimated that about one-third 
of our young people now enter college. Two-thirds 
of those entering continue on to graduation. 

For close to twenty years the proportion of 
our youth going to college or to a university has 
been increasing about one per cent each year. 
If this rate of progress continues, more than half 
our young people will be going to college in the 
1970's, and three-fourths by the end of the twen- 
tieth century. 

This is not likely to happen—unless the stand- 
ards of higher education are lowered sufficiently 
to accommodate virtually everybody regardless 
of ability. But the projection of this trend into 
the future illustrates the spectacular increase in 
the proportion of our young people going to col- 
lege experienced over the past fifty years. This 
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was accomplished under our traditional system of 
educational responsibility shared by individuals 
and state governments. 

Would we have done better if the federal gov- 
ernment had taken part? 

In most foreign countries the national govern- 
ment bears the major responsibility for higher 
education. But no nation on earth has ever at- 
tempted to send as large a proportion of its youth 
through institutions of higher education as we 
now are. 

The college-age group is presently small be- 
cause of the low birth rates during the depression 
days of the Thirties. Births numbered 2,355,000 
in 1936, the birth year of the 1957 college grad- 
uating class. If the college-age group had in- 
creased in proportion to the total U. S. popula- 
tion, college enrollment might now be close to 
five million. It totals less—about three and one- 
half million—not because too few of the young 
people go to college, but because there are fewer 
people of college age. The reports of shortages 
in many professional fields such as teaching, nurs- 
ing, engineering, etc., are partly due to the fact 
that the population of the United States has in- 
creased almost fifty million in the past thirty 
years while the college-age group has actuz illy 
declined in numbers. 

The 18-21 age group hit its low point in 1953- 
54 and has been inching up in the past few years. 
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Soon it will start rising rapidly. The number of 
births went over the three million mark in 1946 
and passed the four million mark in 1954. Our 
higher educational institutions are facing in the 


years ahead what has rightly been called a “tidal 
wave of students.” 

Between 1957 and 1970, the population of the 
United States will increase 22 per cent (171.2 
to 209.4 million). 

The college-age population (18-21) will in- 
crease 62 per cent or three times as fast (8,933.,- 
000 to 14,509,000). 

What will this mean in terms of college en- 
rollment? 

The President's Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School estimates that enrollment 
will at least double. The Office of Education es- 
timates that enrollment in 1970-71 will total 
6,676,000. 

In 1955-56, 311,000 B.A. and B.S. degrees 
were granted in the United States. The Office of 
Education estimates that they will total 576,000 
in 1965/66. At that rate of progression, 740,000 
degrees will be granted in 1970-71. 


'U. S. Office of Education, Projections of Regular Session En 
rollment in Institutions of Higher Education, March, 1957 
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Thus, between 1955 and 1970, the population 
of the United States will increase 26 per cent. 
The number of annual college degrees will in- 
crease 138 per cent. This could well convert the 
question of whether we have enough college- 
trained people into the equally serious one of 
whether there will be enough jobs of the type 
and level of compensation appropriate for them. 
According to present projections, these changes 
will take place between 1930 and 1970: 


Per Cent 
Increase 


1930 1970 


Population of 
the U.S. 
College-Age Pop. 
(18-21) 
College 
Enrollment 
B.A. and B.S. 
Degrees 


123.1 million 209.4 million + 70 


+ 61 


+ 506 


9.0 million 14.5 million 


1.1 million 6.7 million 


122,000 740,000 + 507 

Between 1930 and 1956 the percentage of pro- 
fessional and technical workers in the civilian 
labor force increased from 6 to almost 10 per 
cent. This happened while the college-age group 
was declining in size. Is it not reasonable to as- 
sume that a steep increase in that age group 
should produce a sufficient number of graduates 
without resort to new and untried methods? 

With a doubling of college enrollments and de- 
grees almost certainly ahead, is this the right time 
to add further stimulants for greater numbers at 
colleges? For the past few years, we have had 
shortages in some academic fields, but it may be 
well to remember that this was not always so, nor 
may it continue indefinitely. 

Ina spoons report, “Engineers—Too Many or 
Too Few?”, U. S. News and World Report (Janu- 
ary 10, 1958) stated that among leaders of en- 
gineering societies, faculty members of engineer- 
ing colleges, industry leaders, and government 
Officials there appears to be “general agreement 
on this: There is no real shortage of engineers 
over-all. There may be shortages of some specific 
types of engineers.” 

Numerous statements of authorities in the field 
could be quoted to back this up. The U. S. Office 
of Education recently announced (Circular No. 
515, December, 1957) that engineering enroll- 
ment in institutions of higher learning has in- 
creased from 165,637 in the fall of 1951 to 297,- 
077 in the fall of 1957, an increase of 79 per cent 
in the span of six years. At that rate of increase, 
are we likely to be short of engineers four years 
from now? 

We may remember that only eight years ago, in 
January, 1950, the Engineers Joint Council ex- 
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pressed the fear that the men due to graduate 
from engineering colleges in June of that year 
could not be efiectively utilized by industry. The 
Korean War changed this picture. But an un- 
limited increase in numbers could well mean a 
glut of engineers who are forced to take jobs at 
lower levels of skill. 

In a speech in Detroit on September 9, 1946, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor (now personnel ad- 
viser to the President) Rocco Siciliano stressed 
that while there are numerical shortages in many 
fields, the real need is for people at the top levels 
of knowledge, skill, and creativity. The touch- 
stone of our problem today is the quality of the 
labor force. 

There is ample evidence that the income of non- 
college-educated persons has increased propor- 
tionately more than salaries of professional work- 
ers. This could not very well be the case if the 
demand for professional workers exceeded the 
supply. It seems more likely that the vast increase 
in college-trained persons has tended to lower 
their prevailing wages and that further relative 
increases in supply will exert a similar influence. 
This adds a further warning against trying to in- 
crease the number of college graduates. It appears 
likely that our shortcoming is not in quantity at 
all, but in quality. 


Why Able Students Don’t Go To College 


In a memorandum dated December 30, 1957, 
Marion Folsom, secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, stated: 

“,.. each year the nation loses the potential 
talents of many of its ablest young people . . 
among those who graduate in the upper fourth 
of their class, more than one out of three do not 
go to college. Altogether, in round numbers, about 
200,000 of these ablest students now stop their 
education below the college level. 

“The nation simply cannot afford to continue 
such a tragic waste of its most valuable resources 
—the talents of its young people.” 

The most important fact in this statement is 
that two-thirds of the able high-school graduates 
do go to college, which confirms what the Com- 
mittee on Manpower Resources for National Se- 
curity said in its report on December 18, 1953: 
“The record shows that our system does, on the 
average, provide for the education of the more 
talented people in the population.” 

The scholarship program assumes that the 
otherwise able high-school students who do not 
go to college are prevented from doing so by a 
lack of means. This, however, does not appear 
to be the case. 


The president of the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation, John M. Stalnaker, made it 
quite clear what he thought about the scholar- 
ship proposals now being studied by the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee of the House: 


Scholarship programs are frequently intended to 
remedy the loss of talent, to encourage and make 
it possible for able students to go to college. The 
bills proposed have this as a purpose. Here we 
can consider some facts. If by the usual techniques 
we select, state by state, pro-rated by population, 
the best 10,000 students, how many are not already 
college-bound? 

In the National Merit Scholarship Program last 
year we identified some 15,000 students. We have 
since then checked samples of these students to 
determine how many are not in college. Of the top 
7,500 students, drawn from each state in propor- 
tion to population (just as both bills propose), 
we find about 97 per cent in college. Of the next 
7,500, about 95 per cent are in college. 

Thus without a federal scholarship program, more 
of these students are going to college—well over 
90 per cent. Of those not going, only a fraction 
can hope to be changed by a federal scholarship 
program. Many are girls. Some prefer marriage, 
some go into other types of training and indeed one 
cannot properly argue that they should not. Some 
of the boys have joined the armed services, others 
plan to attend college later. Still others are going 
into business. 

I mention this study because we must not lose 
sight of the fact that neither of the bills proposes 
scholarship help to more than the top 3 per cent 
of high-school students and most of these students 
are eagerly sought by colleges and existing scholar- 
ship agencies. A large federal program of, say, 
40,000 scholarships would probably have as its 
major effect discouraging existing private and state 
efforts and would not significantly help able stu- 
dents not already being helped. 


During the AAAS Parliament of Science meet- 
ing in Washington early in March, Henry M. 
Wriston, president of the American Assembly and 


a state department consultant, commented on 
Senator Hill’s 720 million dollar science and edu- 
cation bill. He caustically declared that he unfor- 
tunately had never heard so eloquent an appeal 
for peace and diplomacy as Hill’s appeal for sci- 
ence, but he warned: “The bill will smother sci- 
ence and education by making private support un- 
necessary.” 

The fact that certain high-school students rank 
high in I.Q. tests or in their school work is, on 
the average, an indication that most of them 
could do college work. It does in no way say that 
they have any desire to go to college, that they 
are interested in academic studies, or in pursu- 
ing a professional career. To make a success in 
higher education and in a professional career re- 
quires certain qualities besides an I.Q. of 115 or 
over. The Committee on Manpower Resources for 
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National Security pointed out in the report men- 
tioned above that it is not essential that all per- 
sons of high mental ability go through the process 
of formal higher education. Many persons with 
great mechanical ability or inventiveness may 
make a marked contribution to technological de- 
velopment without going through college. Even 
more important in a free society, education to the 
limit of a student’s capacity is a privilege and has 
not yet become a duty—at least in the United 
States as distinguished from Soviet Russia. 


Does Federal Program Really Help States? 


Since every expenditure of the federal govern- 
ment must be met by taxes collected from the 
people of the entire U.S., the National Chamber 
cooperated with several other organizations a few 
years ago and worked out a formula designed to 
show as accurately as possible how the tax bur- 
den involved in federal spending is distributed 
among the states. From federal tax collection and 
income payment data reported by the Internal 
Revenue Service and the Department of Com- 
merce respectively, this formula has been brought 
up to date each year. 

It is not enough to show federal tax collections 
actually received from a particular state; as the 
U. S. Treasury points out, these tax collection 
figures do not always reflect a state’s true share 
of the costs of a federal spending program because 
they fail to show the amount of taxes paid in- 
directly as well as directly by its citizens. 

Instead, the formula used in developing Table 
I shows percentages which represent the federal 
tax burden borne by the people of each state rather 
than actual federal tax collections credited to that 
state. The formula involves six factors: direct 
taxes on individuals (including income, estate, and 
gift taxes); corporate income taxes; alcoholic 
beverage taxes; tobacco taxes; motor vehicle tax- 
es; and other miscellaneous taxes. 

How, then, will the administration bill, H.R. 
10278—Kearns, R-Pa. (S. 3163—Smith, R- 
N.J.) actually help the states in developing an 
educational program by the distribution of funds? 
This bill, known as the “Educational Develop- 
ment Act of 1958,” is designed to provide $147,- 
090,000 in fiscal 1959 for federal aid to education 
and administration costs. 

This study estimated each state’s tax contribu- 
tion to the $147,090,000 planned for federal 
“aid.” Contributions were compared with allot- 
ments from the funds to each state as estimated 
by the U. S. Office of Education. 

It is significant that $118,740,000 of the first 
year’s aid of $147,090,000 would be “round-trip” 
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TABLE I. HOW STATES WOULD FARE 

UNDER ADMINISTRATION’S ‘EDUCATION- 

AL DEVELOPMENT?’ BILL (S. 3163 AND 
H.R. 10278) 

Net ‘Aid’ Net‘Aid’ 

Estimated Received Paid To 

Federal Tax From Other Other 

Allotment Payments States States 

(thou- (thou- (thou- (thou- 

sand sand sand sand 

dollars) dollars) dollars) dollars) 


Region 
and State 





NORTHEAST 
Conn. 
Me. 
Mass. 
N. H. 
N. J. 
(© 


$3,310 
600 
5,380 
470 
6,180 
20,490 
Penn. 9,080 10,500 
he 470 860 
Vt. 320 260 


$1,650 
780 
3,860 
410 
3,910 
11,959 


. CENTRAL 

Il. 7,290 10,460 
Ind. 3,470 
Ia. 1,630 
Kans. 1,380 
Mich. 7,370 
Minn. 2,380 
Mo. 3,520 
Neb. 880 
N. D. s 280 
O. 9,090 
s. D. 290 
Wis. 3,020 


SOUTH 
Ala. 
Ark. 
Dela. 
Fla. 3,240 
Ga. 3,620 
Ky. 2,600 
La. 2,680 
Md. 2,110 
Miss. 2,070 
..<. 4,650 
Okla. 2,630 
os 2,260 
Tenn. 3,350 
Tex. 7,870 
Va. 2,980 
W. Va. 2,220 
Dist. of Col. 


1,370 
650 
900 

3,060 

1,910 

1,590 

1,720 

2,800 
600 

2,000 

1,340 
900 

1,660 

6,220 

2,470 

1,070 

1,060 


1,960 
310 


510 


WEST 
Ariz. 960 
Calif. 10,780 
Colo. 1,330 
Ida. 760 
Mont. 640 
Nev. 230 
N. M. 840 
Ore. 1,730 
Utah 970 
Wash. 2,640 
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Wyo. 3 90 
Alaska 
Guam 
Puerto R. 
T. of Ha. 
Virgin Is. 


2,270 


TOTAL $147.090 $147,090 


SOURCE OF DATA: Column 1—Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. Column includes formula allocations of 
funds ($133.3 million) for testing, guidance, federal eapepeten, 
science education and assumes the same formula distribution for 
funds ($13.8 million) for language centers, fellowships, statistical 
services and university grants, even though distribution is not speci- 
fied in the bill. Columns 2, 3, and 4 were computed by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the Unired States 


money, to be returned to the very states that con- 
tributed it in taxes. The remaining $28,350,000 
of the first year’s allocation would be taken from 
some states and given to other states that receive 
more than they gave. 

The second year, costs will be $223,482,500, 
an increase of 52 per cent. Third year costs rise 
to $240,624,700, 64 per cent more than first year 
costs, and fourth year costs would be $250,033.- 
900, 70 per cent more than 1959 initial costs. 


A Better Alternative—and a Permanent One! 


The National Chamber recommended to the 
House Ways and Means Committee that new tax 
incentives be provided to stimulate greater sup- 
port of education. 

The Chamber recommended consideration of 
tax incentives as a practical way to meet financial 
problems of colleges without federal intervention 
inherent in direct federal grants or subsidies. 
Such tax incentives would encourage individuals, 
foundations, and corporations to increase their 
support for higher education; and would help 
parents or self-supporting students meet increased 
tuition as colleges “price” higher education more 
nearly at the cost of providing it. 

The Chamber also pointed out that allowing 
teachers to deduct from their gross taxable in- 
come costs of courses taken to improve their pro- 
fessional competence would upgrade the quality 
of instruction—without providing an _ entering 
wedge for federal direction or control over teach- 
er training. 

The number of bills introduced suggests the 
assumption by some sponsors that federal scholar- 
ship proposals will be politically popular. Billion- 
dollar scholarship proposals were made in spite 
of the fact that only last August the most com- 
petent group to survey the problems of higher 
education, the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School, advised against 
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initiating a federal scholarship program at that 
time. The report of this committee pointed out 
forcefully that federal scholarships would tend to 
diminish private support of higher education. 


Similar Proposals 


The President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School strongly endorsed tax in- 
centives—similar to those advocated by the 
Chamber of Commerce—as a means of stimulat- 
ing greater private support of higher education. 

Other Chamber recommendations submitted to 
Congressional committees will advocate: 

1. Expansion of the program of the National 
Science Foundation to improve teacher training in 
science and mathematics, to upgrade curricula 
and teaching methods in science education, and to 
provide fellowships for college teachers interested 
in scientific research. 

2. Continuation of the President’s Committee 
on Scientists and Engineers which was set up to 
stimulate local, state, and private action to im- 
prove science education and the use of scientific 
manpower. 

3. Establishment of a uniform policy requiring 
all executive agencies of the federal government 
to pay the full costs of research and other services 
for which they contract with colleges and univer- 
Sities. 

4. Continuation of the College Housing Loan 
Program, with modifications recommended by the 
administration that would limit loans to revenue- 
producing housing; and make such loans self- 
liquidating by charging interest rates that fully 
cover the cost of federal borrowing plus adminis- 
trative costs of the program. 

These, then, constitute what the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States believes to be a 
more permanent and long-range solution to the 
problems and financing of education, particularly 
those which will be accentuated during the next 
decade in the field of higher education. At the 
same time, it is the feeling of the business com- 
munity that clearer definitions of the purposes of 
education and greater efficiency in utilizing school 
facilities and personnel to achieve those purposes 
are imperative. 

Education in the last half of the twentieth cen- 
tury must be cognizant of its obligation to serve 
a rapidly changing economic and technical scene. 
American citizens must become more dynamic 
participants in making democracy work at the 
local level. At the same time, they must compre- 
hend our nation’s responsibility for world leader- 
ship. Education must serve both ends. 
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(Continued from page 383) 


leaders of the Kremlin from a competition in 
physical strength to a competition in brains. At 
this very moment the outcome of what has now 
become a hot war is being fought in the class- 
rooms of the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. We must 
heed the warning of Lloyd V. Berkner, member 
of the President’s Scientific Advisory Council, in 
his article “Earth Satellites and Foreign Policy”: 


The year 1957 may well stand in history as the 
point in time at which intellectual achievement 
forged ahead of weapons and national wealth as 
instruments of national policy. The achievement 
of the Soviet satellite has demonstrated to Ameri- 
cans what they refused to believe before, that they 
are in a race for intellectual leadership when they 
hadn't realized that there was a race. In the com- 
placency of our assumed technological lead, we 
have confused our high standards of living and 
material prosperity with intellectual stature. It is 
an extravagant and dangerous mistake. 


Why do we find ourselves in this frightful pre- 
dicament? Why do we have to acknowledge that 
the Russians have snatched from us the economic, 
intellectual, and psychological leadership of the 
entire world? Largely because we have never 
examined the real reason why the U.S.S.R. has 
forged ahead so fast that it is now threatening 
our supremacy in productive capacity, including 
the productivity of missiles. We never examined 
the real reason why the U.S.S.R. is such an astute 
and dangerous enemy. We entertained the naive 
conviction that communist authoritarianism must 
crumble from within because nothing so hostile 
to our self-satisfied and self-righteous democracy 
could long endure. 

Our fatuous pride was due to the fact that we 
overlooked the true reason for the ever-increasing 
power of the Russian Communists—their faith 
that cultivation of the human mind is the greatest 
single source of power. 

While we have been neglecting our schools as 
never before, the Russians from the moment the 
Bolsheviks came to power in 1917 have devoted 
the same close attention to educating the young 
and old as they did to the development of their 
armed forces and the administration of their 
economy. They have always spent a higher per- 
centage of their total income on education than 
we have. As a result in forty years they have 
transformed a semi-feudal, illiterate population 
into an advanced industrial nation whose produc- 
tivity rivals our own and exceeds it in many re- 
spects. It is wholly admirable, it is a fantastic 
achievement; no wonder the underprivileged na- 
tions throughout the world say to themselves: “If 
Russia did it, we can do it.” As George S. Counts 
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states at the end of his momentous book, The 
Challenge of Soviet Education: “Education is one 
of the most fundamental realities of the Soviet 
system. The bolshevist leaders from the first have 
regarded education with utter seriousness, far 
surpassing in this respect the leaders of any free 
society on the earth. They regard education as 
a ‘mighty weapon’ in the cause of communism. 
Without their vast system of educational agencies, 
the Bolsheviks would not be standing in the posi- 
tion of power they occupy today.” 


Let’s face it. The Soviet leaders have always 
had a deeper insight into the relationship between 
national education and national pewer than we 
have. They had the foresight to implement this 
faith by creating a public educational system that 
reaches into every hamlet. Out of sheer necessity, 
the Russian political strategists have developed 
more foresight than ours and the Russian people 
work harder than ours. Recently, while speaking 
to our American observers of the Russian elec- 
tions, Khrushchev predicted (according to the 
New York Times, March 19) that in the future 
the United States will always lag behind the So- 
viet Union in scientific achievements. He said this 
would be so not because Americans were less 
talented than Russians but because only in the 
Soviet Union did all young men and women have 
the opportunity to develop their talents. And on 
April 11 he said Communism would win the 
struggle with us not by war but by raising labor 
productivity, increasing the output of goods, and 
building up its economy. To all of these warn- 
ings—which are no idle boasts—we Americans 
remain indifferent. I fear this is due to the fact 
that we take Russian education no more seriously 
than we take our own. Yet we must face this 
educational challenge realistically or we shall soon 
find ourselves in the position of a second rate 
world power. 


This is what the Congress and the American 
people must realize, that we have to build a new 
strength into our nation—and the" greatest source 
of strength is education. In this scientific era 
knowledge is power as never before. 

This was emphasized in the 1958 Parliament 
of Science conducted by the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 





The urgent need to develop fully the intellectual 
resources of our nation requires a prompt and 
thorough recognition of the basic importance of 
education in our society. Our schools and colleges 
will be able to contribute fully to the solution of 
the problems that now confront us only if the im- 
provement of the teaching profession is accorded 
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a high priority among our major concerns. We 
must compensate teachers at levels which reflect 
the degree to which the destiny of the nation de- 
pends on teaching of the highest quality. Only 
through such a realistic approach can we hope to 
solve the quantitative and qualitative shortages 
which now seriously limit what schools and col- 
leges are able to accomplish. 


I realize full well that we cannot waste our 
national substance. I am as conscious as any other 
taxpayer that expenditures for armaments will 
increase to astronomical figures. But the nation’s 
peril is such that our people must stop wasting 
their substance on more and more gadgets and 
luxuries. We must accept a new primacy of values 
with education as our highest goal. 

We must be willing to make sacrifices for edu- 
cation now lest we be obliged to make heavier 
sacrifices later. Let me use the armaments pro- 
gram as an example. Why are we suddenly ob- 
liged to multiply our appropriations for bigger 
and deadlier missiles? Because policy under this 
administration has been made by the Bureau of 
the Budget. Even our military security, until Sput- 
nik woke us up, was sacrificed to a balanced budg- 
et. As a result, we must now accelerate our plans 
for military offense and defense at a far heavier 
cost, for it is always true that haste makes waste. 
The same need for a costly crash program in 
the educational field will arise in the future unless 
we begin at once to appropriate adequate sums for 
the year-by-year improvement of education. Of 
course the Bureau of the Budget will argue all the 
more strenuously that we spend nothing on educa- 
tion since we have now been forced to spend such 
gigantic sums on missiles and satellites. Gentle- 
men, the control of the purse and thus the making 
of national policy belongs to the legislative branch 
of our government. I hope that you will make it 
clear to the executives who have allowed the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to usurp these powers that you, 
the legislators, put the safety of our country above 
monetary considerations, and that in this national 
crisis we must move quickly to improve the qual- 
ity and quantity of our education throughout the 
country. Even if such a decision on your part 
would involve higher taxes, I am convinced. the 
American people would be willing to pay them 
if they know how perilous the world is in which 
they live and must continue to live. 

Therefore I call upon you to support primarily 
H.R. 10763 and in a modified form H.R. 10381. 
Moreover, we should not think of these bills as 
federal aid—as if it were a form of charity. The 
federal government has long recognized its re- 
sponsibility to share with the states and the local- 
ities the responsibility for the education of our 
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children. Now that share must be increased. 


Gentlemen, the only bill before you that meets 
the need for school construction and for increas- 
ing teachers’ salaries—the two most crucial prob- 
lems of our public school system—is the one 
introduced by Mr. Metcalf in the House and 
Senator Murray in the Senate. Other witnesses 
will describe in detail the shortage of trained 
teachers and the shocking conditions of classroom 
overcrowding, often in obsolete buildings, that 
have grown more acute every year in many sec- 
tions of our country. As background for my argu- 
ment, I shall merely state that, despite all the ef- 
forts made by the states and localities, approxi- 
mately 2,300,000 children are in excess of present 
school capacity. We have a shortage now of some 
142,000 classrooms. This means not only that 
these 2.3 million children receive an inadequate 
education, it means that they overcrowd the exist- 
ing schoolrooms and lower the educational stand- 
ards of millions of other children. At the same 
time, due to the high birthrate, we must provide 
additional classrooms for one million more chil- 
dren every year. Despite the extraordinary efforts 
of the states to keep abreast of their school con- 
struction needs, the limited financial resources 
in many old established communities and the new 
suburban towns are not sufficient to eliminate the 
classroom bottleneck. 


At the same time there is a critical teacher 
shortage, due largely to the pitiful salaries teach- 
ers receive in many of our states. 

H.R. 10763 provides one billion dollars in the 
fiscal year 1959 and raises this yearly to four or 
five billions, which the states would be empowered 
to use either for school construction or for the 
increase of teachers’ salaries or both, depending 
on the primacy of their needs. This appropria- 
tion, added to the continuing efforts of the states 
and localities, would enable each state gradually 
to overcome its most acute difficulties. If the grants 
to the states for construction are made quickly 
enough, the program would create greatly needed 
employment. I cannot help criticizing the admin- 
istration and the Congress for a public works 
program that calls for highways, housing, and 
post offices but no schools. For every new high- 
way would create new communities and every new 
community needs schools, for which the ‘funds 
would be lacking. 

But an emergency program for school construc- 
tion must not be allowed to take the place of a 
long-range program. For we can catch up with 
our educational problems only if we work at 
their solution year by year for at least five years 
to come. 
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The increase of teachers’ salaries must inevit- 
ably accompany any program to build more 
schools if we are to attract young men and wom- 
en in greater numbers, of the quality now needed 
to improve our educational standards. The na- 
tion since Sputnik is particularly concerned with 
the shortage of science and mathematics teachers. 
| have preached for years that this shortage could 
never be overcome unless salaries were raised. 
Every year for years we graduated several thou- 
sand science teachers only to have most of them 
absorbed by industries that can afford to pay 
them a living wage. It is futile to think we can 
counteract this trend until teaching salaries are 
commensurate with those offered in the business 
world. 


At the same time, I am opposed to raising the 
salaries of mathematics and science teachers while 
ignoring other salary scales as is proposed by the 
administration bills. Such a procedure would un- 
doubtedly create difficult problems of adminis- 
tration and destroy teaching morale in every 
school in the country. Furthermore, we need sci- 
entists who know history, languages, and the so- 
cial structure of which they are an integral and 
influential part. 


The 1958 AAAS Parliament of Science stated 
explicitly: “Both public policy and the welfare 
of science require an educational system that is 
strong at all levels and in all fields of knowledge. 
Efforts to advance science at the expense of other 
fields of learning would harm all fields of learn- 
ing and the society they serve.” 


We hear constantly that the Soviet curriculum 
is overweighted with scientific studies and that 
this is the secret of Russia’s technological, eco- 
nomic, and political progress. Gentlemen, this 
is not true. In the Russian ten-year middle school, 
attended by approximately thirty million pupils 
from seven to seventeen years of age, the cur- 
riculum is not only rigorous but carefully bal- 
anced. As both Russian parents are usually work- 
ing people, Khrushchev is now rapidly develop- 
ing public boarding schools, already attended by 
75,000 boys and girls, which, as he put it, would 
complete for its students “the transition from the 
lower stage of communism to its higher stage” 
and “bring up the builders of a new society, 
individuals of great spirit and lofty ideals, whole- 
heartedly serving their people who are marching 
in the vanguard of all mankind.” To be sure, the 
Russians emphasize science, but against a back- 
ground of history, literature, languages, and geo- 
graphy. They are “marching in the vanguard of 
all mankind” and capturing world leadership be- 
cause they never send economic or technological 
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advisors to foreign lands unless they can speak 
the language plus the native dialects, understand 
the agricultural and economic needs of the people 
whom they are supposed to advise, and under- 
stand enough about their psychology and customs 
to win their sympathy. 


Now, gentlemen, I am not pointing out how 
well adjusted Soviet education is to communist 
purposes of world domination with the idea that 
we should copy their curriculum. The essence of 
the challenge of Soviet education is this: We must 
strive to develop an educational system and phi- 
losophy which will serve the purposes of a free 
society as effectively and imaginatively as the So- 
viet education serves the purposes of despotism. 

In the main, this philosophy consists of giving 
each child the education best suited to his in- 
dividual capacities. The localities must now realize 
that public education has a responsibility to the 
nation. The federal government, on the other 
hand, must also realize that the diversity of Amer- 
ican education must be preserved. Furthermore, 
the time has come when our federal government 
must not only support public education but co- 
operate closely with the federal and state depart- 
ments of education on certain educational needs 
of various government agencies. We could make 
no greater mistake than to introduce the authori- 
tarian guidance of the Soviets; but there is no 
reason why our expert school counselors should 
not point how and where our most gifted students 
could best use their talents to serve the nation. 
For example, if we are going to develop teachers 
and technologists who can speak French, German, 
Italian, Japanese or Chinese, Russian, Hindi, or 
whatnot, we shall never produce enough unless 
they are given prospects of a career in which such 
knowledge can be applied. Henceforth we must 
regard education not only as the path to self- 
development and an enlightened citizenry, but as 
an indispensable means for building a strong na- 
tion capable of the world leadership that has been 
thrust upon us. 


That is why a scholarship program such as that 
proposed in H.R. 10381 is essential. It provides 
for 40,000 scholarships awarded by state edu- 
cational commissions; and during each of the five 
succeeding years it authorizes 40,000 additional 
scholarships every year. Mr. Elliott’s term, “Na- 
tional Defense Scholarships,” is well chosen. But 
they should not be confined, as is set forth in 
other bills, to scientific studies. Our need for 
trained personnel is so acute and so varied that 
the recipients of these scholarships should be 
chosen on merit, and merit includes character 
and diversity of talent as well as_ intellectual 
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achievement. We cannot afford to be sentimental 
about allowance for so-called environmentally 
handicapped students. We have more than enough 
able boys and girls who do not go to college 
for financial reasons. The Educational Testing 
Service reports that last year 150,000 of our top- 
grade high-school graduates did not go to college 
for lack of funds. We must reserve these scholar- 
ships for those highly qualified students. We can- 
not afford any other policy. 

Persons awarded scholarships under H.R. 
10381 are paid $1,000 per year, which is less 
than the average tuition fee at the leading private 
universities. The actual cost to these universities 
per student is between $2,500 and $3,000. If the 
federal government wishes to help the private uni- 
versities as well as the student, the scholarships 
should be increased if the recipient is accepted by 
one of these institutions. There is nothing new 
in this proposal. In the G.I. Bill for scholarships 
after World War II a cost-of-instruction allowance 
was included. 

As these scholarships grow in number from 
year to year, I have no doubt they will have a 
galvanizing effect on the ambitions of our public 
school students not only in the secondary but 
even in the elementary grades. If one criticism of 
our public schools is justified it is that our chil- 
dren are not encouraged to work hard. Partly, 
this is due to the false theory that every child 
should be promoted regardless of achievement. 
It is partly due to the fact that many school cur- 
ricula are obsolete and do not grip the children’s 
attention. Hard work is the result of intense in- 
terest, and interest cannot be aroused when the 
teachers have so many students that their energies 
are sapped by the problem of discipline. Further- 
more, the overcrowding of our classrooms makes 
it impossible to separate the bright and the sub- 
normal children. This egalitarianism we can no 
longer afford. It is just as discouraging for the 
children with low IQ’s as it is for those with high 
1Q’s. We must now institute the several track 
system which permits children to progress accord- 
ing to their abilities. There is nothing undemo- 
cratic about this, since the children in the lower 
groups get more individual attention, especially 
in remedial reading, and move to the next higher 
group as soon as they are ready for promotion. 
It is indeed the most democratic way of educating 
our children, since it gives each child equality 
of opportunity, and the individual attention he 
needs. 


Such a graded system is all the more necessary 
now that we must absorb in our white schools 
thousands of Negro children whose education has 
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been neglected and who therefore lag two or three 
years behind the white children in scholastic 
achievement. Without a system of homogeneous 
grouping according to individual abilities, the as- 
similation of a large proportion of Negro stu- 
dents would retard the education of the white 
children. We can overcome this difficulty and 
improve the education of both races if the states 
and communities have enough money to acceler- 
ate the education of the Negro children and make 
a success of integration. To do this we must have 
not only smaller classes and more young teachers 
of great ability but better school equipment, health 
programs, and other auxiliary services, psychiatric 
consultants and guidance experts aware of the 
stresses and strains to which the Negro children, 
their parents, and the teachers themselves are ex- 
posed, especially during the period of transition. 


Gentlemen, we cannot fail to make a success 
of school integration, if only because we need 
the talents of our Negro fellow-citizens. There- 
fore the Powell Amendment is a great disservice 
to Mr. Powell’s fellow Negroes. To maintain that 
no state or locality which has not already inte- 
grated its schools should have federal aid is short- 
sighted. For the South has a more acute lack 
of classrooms than any other section of our coun- 
try. And you can’t desegregate schools you haven't 
got. As for the areas where desegregation has 
been achieved, if we do not show the South that 
with effort, intelligence, and ample financial re- 
sources integration can be a success, we shall 
strengthen the revolt of Southern reactionaries 
against the law of the land and destroy the unity 
of our country at home and its prestige abroad. 


I have brought up many aspects of our edu- 
cational problems; I have done it because it is 
impossible to understand the need for federal 
support of education to our states and commun- 
ities unless we see and feel the complexity of the 
problems and the need to solve them. 


If the American people recognize that the very 
future of our country will be won or lost in our 
public classrooms, they will surely be willing to 
pay the price for the nation’s survival and growth. 
A new world civilization is in the making in this 
era of rapid evolution. The question is: Who will 
determine its character, the free nations or the 
Communists? I fear our people still entertain the 
naive conviction that history is on our side and 
that Western democracy will always prevail in 
its battle against authoritarianism. What is more, 
we actually persuaded the other free peoples to 
believe in us and our boastful attitude. Yet at this 
very moment we face a turning of the tide when 
more and more of the uncommitted peoples are 
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beginning to think that democracy is decadent 
and that communism represents the future need 
of mankind. 

To regain the prestige we used to enjoy in 
foreign lands we must prove that democracy has 
a greater vitality than communism, the vitality 
of a free people determined to preserve their free- 
dom. I ask you to imagine what an electrifying 
influence it would be throughout the world when 
it becomes known that our great country—the 
first to undertake the revolutionary idea of edu- 
cating all its citizens—had lived up te this faith 
and begun a new era of giving every child an 
equal opportunity for self-development. 

That our people are becoming gradually aware 
of the need to improve our educational system, 
cost what it may, is indicated by a recent poll 
taken in New Jersey. The vote of adult citizens 
was 64 per cent that Congress should help the 
states with federal support of their schools. If you 
took a similar poll among your constituents, I 
am sure you would get a similar result. The peo- 
ple are not vocal enough because the average 
citizen is confused by the multiplicity of claims on 
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the federal treasury. But what are Congressional 
leaders for if not to make articulate the prior- 
ities of need in their electoral districts? It is 
habitual in American thinking that the states 
should support the public schools. But quite apart 
from the fact that most of our states are financially 
over-extended in their attempts to keep up with 
the pressing need for more and better schools, 
we simply cannot wait upon the slow tempo of 
progress if this question is left to the states and 
localities. 

This slow tempo is not due to failure of the 
people to realize the urgency of the problem. 
Many states and localities are anxious to do what 
they know should be done; they do not lack the 
will; they lack the financial resources. With the 
deepest sincerity and solemnity I wish to say this: 
Our nation is poised on a water-shed. The way 
we turn now may mean salvation, or destruction 
of freedom for us and for mankind. What hap- 
pens to American public education will determine 
what happens to America. And what happens to 
America will determine the course of history for 
generations to come. 


G 
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Association for Teachers of Gifted Formed 


® Teachers formed the Association of Educators 
for Gifted Children during the Kansas City conven- 
tion of the NEA’s Council for Exceptional Children. 
The new group is expected to establish machinery 
through which developments and research in the 
education of the gifted can be adequately reported 
and evaluated. Membership is open to all interested 
persons, including parents, according to Albert I. 
Oliver, professor of education at the University of 
Pennsylvania who was elected first president. 


Microfilm Items on Desegregation 


> One hundred thousand microfilm items of ma- 
terial written about school desegregation and race 
relations since the historic Supreme Court decision 
of May 17, 1954, will soon be available to students 
and researchers. The Southern Education Report- 
ing Service, 1109 Nineteenth Avenue South, Nash- 
ville 5, Tenn., will complete the work early this 
summer and market it in quantity for the use of 
educational institutions, libraries, and periodicals. 


The Need for Science Equipment 


& Public high schools in the United States need 
at least $10 million for scientific equipment and 
apparatus today in order to do an effective job, ac- 
cording to NEA President Lyman Ginger, testfying 
before the House Sub-Committee on Education. He 
quoted an NEA survey which shows that over 50 per 
cent of the schools do not have something as funda- 
mental as direct electrical current in the physics 
laboratory. Over 85 per cent do not have a calculator 
available for mathematics instruction. Only one 
school in five has a graph board in all math class- 
rooms. Only 57¢, on the average, is being spent 
per high-school student for scientific supplies yearly. 


High Schools To Debate Education 


& The national high-school debate topic for next 
year will deal with foreign systems of education and 
their applicability to American needs. High-school 
debaters will argue the proposition that the U. S. 
should adopt the essential features of British, French, 
or Russian systems of education. 
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Indianapolis Differentiates Diplomas 


& The Indianapolis Board of School Commission- 
ers has adopted a “differentiated diploma plan” rec- 
ommended by Superintendent Herman Shibler. The 
first of the new diplomas will be given in 1962. The 
four programs which culminate in different diplomas 
are “Academic,” “Fine and Practical Arts,” “Voca- 
tional,” and “General.” To fulfill requirements of 
the first three, a “C plus” average must be main- 
tained. If it is not, the general diploma will be 
awarded. Any of the diplomas make a pupil eligi- 
ble for entrance to the state universities of Indiana. 

One of the major features in the program is the 
lowering of the number of electives a pupil may take 
in the first three programs of study. 

A student will be able to change his course of 
studies as late as the sophomore year. 


Cornell Plans ‘Issues’ Workshop 


® Four nationally known authorities in educational 
administration will participate in the Fifth Annual 
Work Conference for School Administrators to be 
held at Cornell University from July 29 through 
31. They are Finis Engleman (Gamma 220), exe- 
cutive secretary of the AASA; Herman L. Shibler 
(Sigma 559), superintendent of Indianapolis schools; 
Arthur W. Schmidt (Upsilon 1106), New York State 
assistant commissioner for finance; and Martin Es- 
sex (Sigma 1292), Akron, Ohio, superintendent and 
AASA president-elect. The conference will treat 
“Current Issues in School Administration.” 


Private Giving to Colleges Rises 


® A sharp rise in private giving to American 
colleges and universities has occurred during the past 
two years, according to a recent report. In 1957, 
gifts and grants from voluntary sources to 910 re- 
porting institutions totaled nearly $833 million. In 
1955, 728 institutions reported $336 million. A com- 
parison of 553 institutions which took part in both 
surveys indicates a 62 per cent increase over the 
past two years. If the special grants of the Ford 
Foundation for faculty salary endowment are in- 
cluded, the increase is 102 per cent. 


Suggestions to Congress 


& “If the federal government is to be a major 
source of aid to higher education, such support must 
be given in a manner that will guarantee the tradi- 
tional freedom of each university to determine its 
basic educational goals, and allow its intellectual 
and financial resources to be utilized without distor- 
tion of purposes or impairment of educational re- 
sults.” 

This is the recommendation recently drafted by the 
University of Wisconsin faculty for consideration of 
Wisconsin’s representatives in Congress. 
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Pilot Programs for the Gifted 


> Pilot programs for gifted children, intended 
to supply data for a report to the state legislature, 
are being developed in three California communi- 
ties. In addition, information will be collected from 
many school districts of the state where programs 
for gifted children already have been developed dur. 
ing the past three years. 

A similar study of programs for emotionally dis. 
turbed children is being started. 


Shaving More Important than Schools? 


B® Less than seven million dollars was spent last 
year for basic research in education by all agencies 
—government, industry, foundations, professional 
societies, schools, and colleges. By contrast, five 
million dollars were spent by a relatively small manu- 
facturing company on one research project, to de- 
velop an electric shaver. 

This contrast was made by Dean Lindley J. Stiles 
of the School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
when some 250 school administrators, state legis- 
lators, and members of various state organizations 
of lay and professional groups attended the first state- 
wide citizens’ conference on educational research 
at Madison this spring. The U. of W. School of 
Education sponsored the conference. 


Top Administrators Added to EPC 


> Three of the nation’s top school administrators 
have been named members of the NEA-AASA Edu- 
cational Policies Commission for four-year terms. 
They are John Fischer (Alpha Rho 43), super- 
intendent of Baltimore, Md., schools; Henry | 
Willett (Alpha Beta 550), superintendent of Rich- 
mond, Va., schools; and B. L. Dodds (Pi 1555), 
dean of the College of Education, University of Illi- 
nois. They succeed Herman B Wells, John L. Brack- 
en, and Lillian Larson. 


Milton Would Be More Selective 


> All would-be students weak in English, foreign 
language, mathematics, science, and history would 
bump into closed doors at America’s “100 best uni- 
versities” under a plan recently proposed by Milton 
Eisenhower, president of Johns Hopkins. He also 
suggests lumping courses such as vocational agrfi- 
culture, home economics, and business into a thir- 
teenth high-school year for students not going to 
college, according to an interview reported in U. S. 
News and World Report. 


Thirteenth Year in Northampton 


> The Northampton, Mass., public schools will add 
a thirteenth year in 1959. This addition to the high- 
school program will aid students in entering colleges 
where there is overcrowding and strict entrance re- 
quirements, it was explained. 
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Shortage Is Still with Us 


p The crop of 116,000 college graduates prepared 
to enter classroom service next fall looks good, but 
the public schools will still open in September with 
135,000 fewer qualified teachers than are needed. 
according to the NEA Research Division’s Teacher 
Supply and Demand in Public School, 1958. Other 
highlights: 

1. The college class of 1958 will produce 44,000 
candidates for grade school teaching jobs—about the 
same number as in 1957. 

2. The number of newly qualified high-school 
teachers is on the increase and stands at 72,000 
for 1958—10.5 per cent more than the 65,000 pro- 
duced in 1957. 

3. The number of new science and math teachers 
is up by some 18-19 per cent over last year. This 
increase is greater than in any other high-school 
field. 

4. The supply picture for elementary school teach- 
ers is most critical. More than six of every ten 
teachers now in service are grade school teachers. 
But more than six of every ten mew teachers plan 
to teach in the high schools. 

5. Just under 73 per cent of all 1957 graduates 
prepared to teach actually did take classroom jobs. 
Almost 83 per cent of those prepared to teach in 
elementary schools and only 65.5 per cent of gradu- 
ates of 1957 prepared for high-school teaching 
actually entered the career. The prospects are about 
the same for the class of 1958. 

6. A total of 220,000 new, qualified teachers will 
be needed in the public schools next fall. The net 
shortage is figured at 135,000. 

The Research Division looks at the demand pic- 
ture this way: 


New teachers needed: 
. to replace those leaving 
. to relieve overcrowding 
. to serve increased enrollment 
. to add necessary services 
. to replace the unprepared 


95,000 
30,000 
25,000 
10,000 
60,000 


220,000 


Total needed 
73 per cent of class of 1958 


(total 116,000) 85,000 


Net shortage 135,000 

This does not mean that schools will go without 
teachers, the study states. But it does mean schools 
will go without enough qualified teachers to replace 
emergency teachers without degrees, reduce class 
size, eliminate half-day sessions, and add _ special 
services. 

7. The level of preparation of grade school teach- 
ers is up again this year and has been rising for the 
last eleven years. Seven of every ten grade school 
teachers reported for the 1958 study hold bachelor’s 
degrees. As recently as 1949 only half of the teach- 
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ers in states reporting to the NEA study were col- 
lege grac’ tes. 

8. Public schools can continue to expect almost 
one-third of future bachelor’s degree classes to pre- 
pare fu. teaching careers. 

Colleges are now wooing would-be high-school 
teachers and veteran high-school teachers, too, the 
study points out. One of every eight new college 
teachers hired last year came directly from high- 
school classrooms, the NEA reports. 

Twenty-six states will produce more elementary 
teaching candidates and twenty-six will produce few- 
er than they did in 1957. California, with 5,044 grad- 
uates in this field, leads all states. New York, Michi- 
gan, and Texas follow in terms of top supply. 

All but seven states will produce more graduates 
prepared to teach in high schools than they did in 
1957. New York leads with a supply of 6,413 candi- 
dates in this field, followed by California, Texas, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Statistics on the teaching fields and other occupa- 
tions of 1957 graduates prepared to teach are in- 
cluded in the study. A state-by-state breakdown of 
the supply and demand figures is also included. 


Why Junior Q. Is Weak in History 


> If Junior Q. Public has a weak sense of his- 
tory, don’t blame the high-school teachers of his- 
tory and social studies, says Patrick D. Hazard of 
the University of Pennsylvania. “The anti-intellec- 
tual pressures built up by our American marketing 
economy,” he declares, “frequently make a historical 
sense so hard to come by that to have one is al- 
most presumptive evidence of alienation from that 
business system itself. 

“To try to stick the high-school teacher with 
America’s cavalier attitude toward its own past is 
a pretty shabby enterprise.’ 

At the same time, Hazard, speaking at a Yale 
University conference on the teaching of social 
studies, advocated that teachers show their serious 
intent by using to the maximum the proportionately 
few but none the less splendid exercises in historical 
analysis that appear on commercial television. These 
include “Omnibus,” “Project 20,” “You Are There,” 
“The Twentieth Century,” “Wisdom,” “See It Now,” 
“Wide, Wide World,” and others. 


Where Principals Would Place Emphasis 


An NASSP committee asserts that the proportion 
of students who can profit from education in ad- 
vanced science and mathematics is relatively small 
and that increased emphasis on these subjects must 
not detract from “accent on English, social studies, 
foreign languages, and other important areas of 
study.” But it also recommends that: 

1. Pupils capable of handling advanced science 
and math be required to take them from the seventh 
through the twelfth grades. 

2. Advanced courses—even some now of college 
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level—be provided for gifted high-school students. 
Talented pupils should be spotted not later 
than the seventh grade and be encouraged to take 
advanced courses all through high school and col- 
lege 
4. The cost of re-training science and mathematics 
teachers in the most modern developments should 
be shouldered in whole or part by local school 
districts. 
5. General and math courses 


one-year science 


should be provided for pupils with limited ability. 


on Educational TV Channels 

Statements at Senate hearings on S. 
by proponents of a vast extension of 
are of considerable interest to 


Testimony 
> Certain 
3187, made 
educational television, 
school men. 

From testimony by Philip Coombs of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education: “We need . 
an enormous spirit of adventure, a high sense of 
positive experimentation. Anything the federal gov- 
ernment can do to bring about an atmosphere in 
our communities, in our schools, in our colleges, 
conducive to such bold experimentation will be all 
to the good.” 

From testimony by 
Fund: 

“The data already at hand provide heartening 
evidence that we can . . . provide quality education 
with less teachers than we had previously believed; 
that we can obtain quality learning results with less 
school classrooms. 

“In almost every experiment where classes being 
taught over television have been matched against 
those receiving instruction by conventional methods, 
the TV classes have done at least as well and in 
some cases significantly better than the control 
groups. This has been found true for elementary 
schools, for high schools, for boys and for girls, 
for fast learners and slow learners, in fact for situa- 
tion after situation which occurs generally. 

It is not too soon, on the basis of evi- 
dence already in, for us as a nation to be thinking 
in terms of six simultaneous educational television 
channels—either closed or open-circuit—for every 
single community in the United States.” 

Senator Wayne Morse: 

“There is a federal duty . to develop a policy 
that will protect . . . airways for the use of educa- 
tion and subordinate the commercial needs of this 
country.” 


John K. Weiss, also of the 


How to Improve State School Finances 


& A revision of the basic NEA publication, Guides 
to the Improvement of State School Finance Pro- 
grams, has recently been completed. The publication 
is useful to persons concerned with developing state 
policy in financing schools. In particular, the Guides 
are designed to assist states in shaping policies and 
practices which will make the decentralized structure 
for the operation of schools work effectively. 
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What School Boards Think Important 


& What do school board members think important 
among educational issues currently under discus- 
sion? Their organization, the National School Boards 
Association, Inc., has completed seven studies and 
distributed copies to thousands of school board mem. 
bers over the country. They are: 

1. The Need for School Board Leadership in Im- 
proving Instruction—Reorganization of the Curric. 
ulum. 2. Experimentation in Full Utilization of 
Schools and Personnel. 3. More Individual Attention 
to Pupils. 4. Recruitment and Retention of Capable 
Teachers. 5. The Merit Rating Issue. 6. Better Util- 
ization of Teacher Competencies. 7. The Potentials 
of Television for the Schools—A Challenge to School 
Boards. 

In effect, the studies show board members that 
every sixty years or so America’s formal education 
system undergoes major readjustment, with lesser 
changes on the twenty-year downbeats, according 
to Education, U.S.A. The 1830's spawned the be- 
ginning of systematic teacher-training, a major up- 
heaval in that era. In the 1920's, elementary educa- 
tion was set churning by the impact of John Dewey 
and the so-called Progressive movement. Now, right 
on schedule, the 1950’s are years of major ferment, 
brewing especially in grades 9 through 14. 


The Battleground Is the Curriculum 


& The school battleground is now the curriculum 
—what should be taught and how—according to 
Arthur F. Corey, executive head of the California 
Teachers Association, addressing a public relations 
group at the National School Boards Association 
Miami Beach convention in April. It is a philosophi- 
cal battle, “an angry rear guard engagement” being 
waged by “the classicists” who once dominated 
European and American education but who support 
a thesis which has failed to cope with 20th century 
America. 

Corey said the classical attack, camouflaged as an 
assault on “the educationists,” actually is directed at 
an unwary American public. “It is fundamentally 
the rights and welfare of the people which are under 
attack,” he said. To clarify this issue is the most 
immediate task of school public relations. However, 
one of the major obstacles is that school people 
themselves often cannot say with certainty what they 
believe and why they believe it. 

Said Corey further: “It’s high time that school 
people stop assuming that public education is perfect 
and begin to engage in some criticism. It’s time 
the organized profession and the friends of public 
education begin responsibly to tell the American 
people what is wrong with the schools.” 

As a starter, Corey declared that U. S. schools 
have accepted too much responsibility with too 
little resources, priority in function is almost lack- 
ing, educators talk and dream rather than face facts, 
and schools do not actually provide for different needs. 
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For Reprints of Cook Article 


Dear Editor: 


Congratulations on the March special issue on re- 
search. Thanks, especially, for insisting on the article 
by Walter Cook—it’s tremendous! How about mak- 
ing reprints available for distribution to citizens’ 
committees, editors of local papers, etc.? Perhaps 
a squib in a future issue offering the possibility of 
reprints would be helpful——Pauv S. CarTER (Alpha 
Omega 552), extension service, University of Michi- 
gan, Detroit Center. 


(Editor's Note: Reprints:of the Cook article may 
be ordered from Phi Delta Kappa, 8th and Union, 
Bloomington, Ind., at 10¢ per copy. The Cook article 
may also be found, in shortened form, in the May, 
1958, issue of The Education Digest. Orders for 
extra copies of the March Kappan can no longer be 
filled, the supply having been exhausted on May 1.) 


Another ‘Salty’ Administrator? 
Dear Editor: 


I have just finished reading your most recent is- 
sue [April] and feel compelled to comment favorably 
about the Ogden article [“Men in Education”]. Per- 
haps it was the familiarity of the whole picture that 
made this article so impressive. I enjoyed it and 
thanks for publishing it—WILLARD Fox (Beta Mu 
329), educational administration, Wayne State Uni- 
versity. 

Wrong Villain? 
Dear Editor: 

The teacher who leaves any child with the feel- 
ing that he must “get even” with the teacher needs 
to be robbed—Mr. Feinstein [in “The Case of the 
Singular Object”] just got the wrong villain. 
—Louis Henricu (Pi 23), 758 Divisadero, 
Francisco. 


San 


Playboy’s Circulation: 400,000 


Dear Editor: 

After reading in the April issue “The Kappan’s 
First Short Story” [by George Feinstein], I had the 
uneasy feeling that by the addition of a picture of 
Jayne Mansfield and an article on sports cars you 
could rapidly develop this fine magazine into some- 
thing resembling Playboy. 


Let’s stick to research!—C. H. Kopitzke (Alpha 


Omicron 405), curriculum coordinator, Orange 
County Schools, Calif. 


(Editor’s Note: Ouch!) 


More Calories This Time 


Dear Editor: 


I regard the PHI DELTA KAPPAN as the out- 
standing educational journal in the world. 

The May, 1958, issue is extremely meager. Is 
it not possible to have a larger number of articles, 
etc.? I hate to see so little of what I have come to 
regard as so good.—Lewis C. SMITH, JR. (Alpha 
Mu 321), Division of Languages and Literature. 
State College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

(Editor's Note: Fifty-two pages this time 
two in May. OK? 


thirty- 


Born to Blush, But Not Unseen 


Dear Editor: 


y Homer sometimes nods,” as 
Horace has long ago reminded us. In his review 
of Education for the Gifted in the May, 1958, is- 
sue, Mr. Herminghaus nods more than once in the 
matter of checking his references where certain of 
the British poets are concerned. 

The phrase, for instance, “Some mute inglorious 
Milton,” and the line, “Some Cromwell guiltless of 
his country’s blood,” are not to be found in Oliver 
Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village,” but rather in Thomas 
Gray’s “Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.” 
The couplet, moreover, which is quoted in the para- 
graph immediately following is not only incorrectly 
worded but also attributed to the wrong poet. The 
author concerned is Dryden, not Pope, and the cor- 
rect quotation, which will be found in “Absalom 
and Achitophel,” is as follows: 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

Pope, it is true, could easily have written the 
couplet erroneously attributed to him. But there is 
no question about his being the author of the com- 
forting line, “To err is human, to forgive divine.’ 
—WILLIAM G. BOWLING (Beta Iota 193), dean of 
admissions, Washington University, Saint Louis, Mo. 


“Even the worthy 


Gosh, Fellows—Sure! 


Dear Editor: 


You have made of PH! DELTA KAPPAN a literate, 
rich, and enriching journal. Your intercultural arti- 
cles continue where those of merely educationist 
periodicals leave off. Your reviews are tremendously 
good (e.g., May, *58, Education for the Gifted). 
Your editorials, verse, and short pieces are a delight. 
They redeem our profession. Please stay with us 
and give us more!—ARNOLD Lazarus (Alpha Chi 
1210), Departments of English and Education, Santa 
Monica City College, Calif. 





Ivan and Natasha 


= Natasha, look. I can read English,” said Ivan. 

“Look, Ivan, look, look. I can write English,” said Natasha. 

“Look, look,” they both said. “We are little Russians but we 
can read and write English.” 

“You read English very well, Ivan. You write English very well, 
Natasha,” said their teacher. “You read and write English as well 
as American boys and girls. Comrade Khrushchev will be happy.” 

“Does Comrade Khrushchev look after American boys and 
girls too?” asked Natasha. 

“No, no.” said the teacher. ““No, no, no. Comrade Khrushchev 
does not look after the Americans. Not yet.” 

“Then who looks after the Americans?” asked Natasha. 

“The Americans have a government,” said the teacher. “The 
government is in Washington. Who can describe the American 
government?” 

“I can. I can,” cried Ivan. “It is neo-anti-crypto-proto-fascist.” 

“Very good, Ivan,” said the teacher. “That is correct.” 

“The American government is also awful stupid,” said Natasha. 

“Awfully stupid,” said the teacher. “Why do you say that, 
Natasha?’ 

“Because it does not make nice schools for American boys and 
girls to study in,” said Natasha. “When Ivan and I grow up, we 
will be able to read and write English very well. When the Ameri- 
can children grow up, they will not be able to read and write 
Russian at all.” 

“Most of them will not even read English very well,” said Ivan, 
laughing. 

“To say nothing of blueprints,” said the teacher. 


Questions 





Why are Ivan and Natasha learning English? 
Why doesn’t the American government build schools? 
What is a government for? 


What did the teacher mean by that last crack? 
—From The New Republic, Feb. 24, 1958 





